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IT  IS  NO  WONDER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FAREWELL. 


IT  was  almost  evening  on  the  next  day 
before  Capri  could  make  good  her 
escape  from  Mrs.  Lordson,  and,  on  pretence 
of  going  to  see  her  father,  take  her  way 
towards  the  attic  studio  in  Fitzroy  Street. 
She  had  scarcely  slept  during  the  night ; 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  whole  scene  at 
Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning's  had  been  merely  a 
dream.  At  times  during  the  long  night, 
she  brought  herself  to  believe  that  Lord 
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Harrick's  proposal  was  an  imaginary  inci- 
dent whicli  had  but  existence  in  her  over- 
wrought mind. 

But  it  was  true,  quite  true,  she  repeated 
to  herself  over  and  over  again,  as  if  to 
stamp  the  fact  in  her  mind  beyond  possi- 
bility of  further  doubt.  She  went  over 
the  scenes  of  the  night  in  her  mind,  re- 
membered the  alcove  half  screened  by  the 
tall  palms  where  she  had  sat  with  Lord 
Harrick,  felt  him  press  her  hand,  heard 
him  say  that  he  loved  her,  and  wanted 
her  to  become  his  wife,  and  remembered 
her  answer. 

Yes,  it  was  all  true.  She  was  to  be- 
come the  future  Viscountess  Harrick,  that 
was  quite  settled.  She,  Capri,  who  had 
run  bare-legged  about  the  strands  of  her 
native  island  long  ago  ;  Capri,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  singer  of  La  Scala ;  Capri,  the 
Bohemian  who  had  lived  half  her  life  in  a 
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back  pair  of  rooms  on  tlie  third  flight  of  a 
lodging  house  in  the  Euston  Road ;  who 
had  taught  music  for  a  shilling  a  lesson, 
and  who  looked  on  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  a  ribbon  from  her  pupils  as 
providentially-sent  gifts.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  great  change  would  come  in 
her  life  to  transform  it,  and  make  it  brigh- 
ter far  than  anything  she  had  ever  thought 
of  in  her  most  ambitious  day-dreams  ? 
Had  she  not  once  said  to  Marcus  Phillips 
that  it  was  the  improbable  things  which 
were  possible ;  and  but  a  few  months  ago 
what  could  have  been  more  seemingly 
improbable  than  that  which  was  now  about 
to  happen  ? 

It  was  truly  wonderful  !  so  Mrs.  Lordson 
said  when  Capri  told  her  of  the  proposal 
over  their  coffee  and  toast  the  morning  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Stonex  Stanniug's  reception. 

''You  take  my  breath  away,"  said  the 
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American  lady,  staring  at  lier  in  amaze- 
ment, and  laying  down  her  Rose  du  Barri 
cup  witli  a  haste  which  threatened  to  smash 
it  to  atoms.  *'  And  yet  I  knew  it  was  com- 
ing. I  saw  it.  But  now  that  it  has  come, 
and  you  have  told  me  of  it  so  suddenly, 
my  dear,  it  does  take  me  aback.  To  think 
of  it  all,  Capri ;  you  will  be  my  lady  and 
a  real  vizcountess.  Well,  life  is  strange, 
I'm  sure. 

"  Very  strange,"  replied  Capri  thought- 
fully. 

"  And  yet  my  only  wonder  is  that  he 
did  not  ask  you  the  day  we  went  to  Rich- 
mond," she  said,  for  the  observant  woman 
had  seen  Lord  Harrick  plainly  make  love 
to  Capri  on  that  day,  and  marvelled  why 
the  viscount  had  not  proposed  on  such  a 
favourable  occasion. 

"  He  only  asked  me  last  night,"  replied 
Capri. 
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"It  was  the  Greek  dress,  my  dear,  that 
corapleted  the  charm ;  and  very  well  you 
looked  in  it,  I'm  sure." 

Capri  laughed,  or  made  an  attempt  to 
laugh,  which  ended  almost  in  a  sob.  The 
prospect  of  her  future  made  her  glad,  but 
she  was  far  from  being  happy. 

"  And  to  think  you  never  told  me  the 
news  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  W.  Achilles 
Lordson,  munching  some  dry  toast.  ''  How 
could  you  keep  it  so  long  from  me  ?" 

The  good  w'oman  felt  inclined  to  be  in- 
dignant at  such  a  sweet  morsel  of  in- 
telligence being  kept  from  her  a  few  hours. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lordson,"  said  Capri  in  her 
most  gentle  tone,  looking  at  the  matroD 
out  of  her  great  dark  eyes  with  a  world  of 
seeming  confidence  and  affection  in  them, 
"you  are  the  first  I  have  told.  I  could 
hardly  realize  it  last  night.  It  came  like 
— like  a  shock   to   me — I  was    surprised, 
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and    almost    unprepared    for    this    offer.'^ 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Lordson's 
face,  and  went   over  and   laid   her   hand 
gently  on  the  matron's  plump  arm. 

'*  Oh,  my  dear,  I  knew  he  would  propose 
sooner  or  later  before  the  season  was 
over,"  she  replied,  lying  back  comfortably 
in  her  chair,  and  opening  wide  her  eyes 
at  Capri's  confessed  want  of  perception. 
*'  Anyone  with  half  an  eye  in  her  head 
could  see  that  by  him,  my  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued good-humouredly,  quite  forgiving 
Capri  for  her  reticence,  "and  I'm  sure  it's 
proud  he  should  be  of  having  won  such  a 
handsome  wife,  though  I  say  it  to  your 
face,  my  dear,  and  its  a  beautiful  vizcoun- 
tess  you  will  make,  Capri,  and  I  shall  give 
you  a  trousseau  and  a  wedding-dress,  the 
handsomest  Worth  can  make,"  added  the 
good-natured  matron,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  which  the  excitement  and  bustle 
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of  the  coming  marriage  would  afford  her. 

*'You  are  too  good,  too  generous  and 
kind,"  said  Capri  earnestly,  who  was  gen- 
uinely touched  by  her  words,  ''  much  more 
so  than  I  deserve."  There  was  no  smile 
now  upon  her  face. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Mrs.  Lordson,  rising 
from  her  dainty  little  table  ;  and  putting 
one  hand  on  Capri's  shoulder  she  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead  gently. 

At  midday  Lord  Harrick  called,  and 
placed  a  quaint  pearl  ring,  that  had  been 
an  heirloom  in  his  family  for  centuries,  on 
Capri's  finger ;  it  had  historic  associations 
he  told  her,  Mary  Stuart  had  given  it  to  an 
ancestress  of  his  on  the  eve  of  that  ill-fated 
monarch's  execution.  This  ring  was  the 
seal  of  their  engagement. 

Capri  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and 
thanked  him,  and  admired  the  antique  set- 
ting of  the  pearls  in  their  band  of  massive 
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gold.  Lord  Harrick  felt  glad  that  such  a 
simple  act  of  his  had  given  her  so  much 
pleasure. 

Capri  in  a  white  cashmere  dress,  her 
face  pale  from  excitement,  her  dark  ejes 
seeming  larger  and  more  luminous  than 
ever,  her  dark  hair  with  its  shade  of  dusky 
gold  brushed  closely  round  her  small  head, 
looked  wonderfully  handsome. 

Mrs.  W.  Achilles  Lordson  stayed  with 
them  a  little  while  to  offer  her  congratula- 
tions in  demonstrative  terms ;  and,  having 
asked  the  viscount  to  stay  to  luncheon, 
left  them  alone.  Capri  was  silent  and 
grave  towards  him ;  but  as  Lord  Harrick 
had  not  seen  her  in  one  of  these  moods  be- 
fore, and  was  moreover  very  much  in  love, 
he  thought  this  change  suited  her  far 
better  than  did  her  more  lively  humours. 

She  listened  to  his  plans  for  the  future, 
for  their  future,  as  if  she  had  no  personal 
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concern  in  the  arrangements,  listened 
without  making  a  suggestion,  wondering 
now  and  then  in  her  own  mind  why  Provi- 
dence had  made  his  hair  so  red,  and  his 
eyes  so  round  and  blue  and  full  of  wonder 
at  nothing  in  particular. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  as  he  had  done 
that  day  long  ago  in  her  sitting-room  in  the 
Euston  Road  when  she  had  told  him  she 
was  going  to  live  with  Mrs.  Lordson.  She 
was  somewhat  cold,  absent-minded,  and 
nervous  this  morning  after  her  sleepless 
night,  and  the  prospect  before  her  of 
breaking  the  news  of  her  engagement  to 
Marcus  Phillips  ;  the  thought  of  what  the 
artist  would  say  and  think  hung  over  her 
like  a  shadow  and  depressed  her.  She 
wondered  if  the  luncheon  time  would 
ever  arrive  when  Mrs.  Lordson's  presence 
would  relieve  her  from  being  face  to  face 
with  her  promised  husband.     Another  day, 
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she  told  herself,  she  could  bear  with  him 
much  better,  but  to-day  he  irritated  her 
and  made  her  strangely  fretful  and  un- 
happy. Of  course  that  feeling  would  wear 
away;  in  their  future  lives  they  would  har- 
monize or  tone  down  to  a  placid  indiffer- 
ence, she  thought,  it  was  only  because  her 
spirits  were  low  this  morning  that  she  felt 
his  presence  an  insufferable  bore.  Time 
and  a  short  experience  of  married  life 
would  change  all  that. 

She  answered  his  questions  as  briefly  as 
possible,  and  listened  to  his  love-making 
as  if  his  words  were  addressed  to  some 
invisible  person.  She  had  no  responsive 
terms  of  endearment  for  him  ;  and  bore  his 
kisses  with  the  air  of  a  pet  pug  disturbed 
in  his  comfortable  dreams  by  the  caresses 
of  his  mistress. 

Lord  Harrick  was  insensible  to  her  cold- 
ness; no  thought  of  her  indifference  oc- 
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curred  to  him.  His  own  affection  was  so 
great  that  it  reflected  itself  in  her ;  he 
believed  she  loved  him,  and  he  was  quite 
happy  in  the  fool's  paradise  which  he  fash- 
ioned and  shaped  for  himself. 

During  their  interview  Capri  smiled  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  Mrs.  Lordson 
entered  the  drawing-room  to  say  that 
luncheon  was  served.  Then  Capri  had  to 
take  the  usual  drive  in  the  Row  with  Mrs. 
Lordson,  after  which  she  was  at  liberty. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  previous 
night,  a  sharp  reaction  had  set  in  which 
lasted  all  day ;  that  was  what  continued  to 
make  her  dull  and  unhappy,  she  told  her- 
self ;  for  we  like  to  make  matters  clear  to 
ourselves  occasionally,  and  enter  into 
mental  discussions  and  explanations  with 
ourselves  which  somehow  never  have  the 
effect  of  settling  the  point  at  issue  or 
quieting  our  minds.    As  she  prepared  her- 
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self  for  her  drive  that  afternoon,  the  sight 
of  her  face  in  the  mirror  startled  her 
from  the  look  of  sadness  that  it  be- 
trayed. 

*'No  one  would  ever  think  to  look  at 
you,"  she  said,  addressing  her  reflection, 
*'  that  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  was  about 
to  happen,"  and  she  smiled,  but  the  smile 
was  a  wretched  attempt  at  gaiety  that 
made  her  look  more  miserable  yet. 

If,  however,  she  had  felt  depressed 
during  the  day,  she  felt  her  heart  siuk  as 
she  entered  Fitzroy  Street  and  rapped  at 
the  once  familiar  door  of  the  house  where 
Marcus  Phillips  lived.  It  was  the  same 
maid  who  had  opened  that  friendly  portal 
for  her  many  a  time  in  the  light-hearted 
days  just  gone  by,  that  now  admitted  her. 
The  abigail  drew  back  to  a  more  respect- 
ful distance  now,  and  was  far  less  familiar 
in  her  replies. 
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"  Mr.  Phillips  was  in,"  she  said,  and 
offered  to  announce  Miss  Dankers. 

Capri  thanked  her,  but  preferred  going 
upstairs  and  announcing  herself.  So  up 
she  went,  not  running  as  she  had  done  so 
often  during  those  merry  months  when 
she  sat  for  the  "  Beggar  Maid,"  but  as- 
cending the  four  flights  slowly  and  grave- 
ly which  led  to  the  studio.  She  rapped 
timidly,  and,  when  the  artist  shouted  out 
"  Come  in,"  she  could  hear  her  heart  beat, 
and  hesitated  a  second  or  two  before  turn- 
ing the  handle  and  entering  the  room. 
Marcus  was  standing  before  a  picture,  a 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  palette-knife  in  the 
other. 

"  Why,  Capri,"  he  said,  coming  over  to 
her  at  once  in  his  old  familiar  manner,  "  I 
did  not  know  your  rap,  or  I  should  have 
run  and  let  you  in.  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come  at  last." 
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"  At  last,"  sbe  said,  striving  to  smile. 

'*  You  have  not  been  here,  I  think,  since 
you  migrated  to  Mayfair  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  I  have  not." 

"  And  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten 
your  promise  of  last  night." 

*'  You  see  I  did  not,"  she  answered  him, 
looking  round  the  room. 

He  had  evidently  made  some  prepara- 
tions for  her  coming.  There  was  a  great 
bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  bracket,  that 
looked  fresh  and  bright,  the  paint-pots 
were  all  cleared  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  room  ;  there  were  no  brushes  or 
palette-knives  on  the  floor,  the  easels  were 
put  away  in  the  corners,  and  altogether 
the  studio  had  the  look  of  having  had  a 
general  clearing  up. 

The  artist  himself  seemed  included  in 
the  tidying  arrangements ;  his  long  light 
hair  was  brushed  back,  its  curls  meeting 
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the  collar  of  his  velvet  coat ;  he  had  on  a 
blue  shirt,  fastened  at  the  neck  with  a 
crimson  scarf.  He  looked  more  picturesque 
and  handsome  than  ever,  Capri  thought, 
and  the  look  of  happiness  that  came  over 
his  face  as  she  entered  the  studio  struck 
her  with  keen  reproach. 

"  I  could  not  get  away  sooner  to-day," 
she  said. 

He  did  not  notice  that  her  manner  was 
unusually  quiet  and  subdued. 

"  Sit  down  here,"  he  said,  drawing  over 
a  great  high-backed,  curiously-carved 
chair  upholstered  in  velvet,  that,  in  the 
pride  of  its  days,  owned  a  crimson  colour, 
but  which  was  now  sadly  faded  to  a  dull 
neutral  tint. 

"  "What  a  handsome  chair  !"  she  said  by 
way  of  delaying  the  moment  of  her  confes- 
sion as  long  as  she  could.  "You  bought 
it  lately?" 
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"  Yes,  in  Wardour  Street.  It  dates  from 
Louis  XI." 

''  It  is  a  gem,"  sbe  said,  sitting  down  on 
it  quietly  with  lier  face  to  tbe  light. 

*'  I  thought  of  you  when  I  was  buying 
it ;  I  said  to  myself  how  well  you  would 
look  in  it,  and  now  I  see  that  I  was 
right." 

Capri  made  him  no  reply,  she  did  not 
even  smile  at  his  words. 

"Now  tell  me  why  you  did  not  come 
sooner,  Capri,  for  I  have  been  expecting 
you  since  midday,  until  at  last  I  had  al- 
most given  up  all  hopes  of  your  coming." 

He  had  seated  himself  on  a  camp-stool 
a  little  in  front  of  her  ;  leaning  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  he  gazed  up  into  her  face. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  while ;  she  took 
off  her  hat  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  be- 
side her,  then  she  leaned  her  head,  with  its 
undertone  of  gold,  against  the  faded  cush- 
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ion  of  the  chair  and  placed  her  hands  on 

its  grotesque! j-carved  arms. 

She  looked  more  like  a  picture  now  than 
ever,  Marcus  Phillips  thought,  as  he  looked 
into  her  face  with  pleasure  and  delight. 
Capri  was  thinking  how  she  would  best 
commence  what  she  had  come  to  say.  If 
she  could  only  begin,  the  rest  would  follow 
with  comparative  ease ;  but  every  time 
she  attempted  to  begin,  her  heart  beat  so 
rapidly  that  she  felt  incapable  for  the  time 
of  utterance. 

At  length  she  summoned  courage  and 
said,  as  calmly  as  she  could, 

"  Dear  Marc,  you  have  always  been  so 
good  and  kind  to  me " 

'*  Don't  say  that,"  he  interrupted,  won- 
dering what  she  was  going  to  say,  and 
making  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  her  to 
get  the  words  out. 

'*  That  I   fear,"   she   continued   slowly, 
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iinheediDg  his  words,  "  I  may  give  you 
pain  by  what  I  have  to  tell." 

"  Nothing  that  you  can  say  will  give  me 
pain,  Capri,"  he  answered  her,  with  a 
world  of  love  and  gentleness  in  his  voice. 
*'  Only  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you — if  there  is  any  way  I  can  help 
you." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  hurriedly,  and  with- 
out looking  at  him ;  his  words  were  to  her 
more  reproachful  than  she  could  bear. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  quickly,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  hoarse  and  low;  the 
light  faded  from  his  face. 

She  could  answer  him  more  easily  now. 
She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  slowly, 
though  every  word  caused  her  a  strange 
pain, 

"  I  have  promised  Lord  Harrick  to 
become  his  wife." 

**  Oh  Capri !"  he  cried  out,  like  a  man 
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stricken  to  the  heart  with  steel,  and  with  a 
reproach  in  his  tones  that  haunted  her  for 
long. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
there  was  silence  in  the  room  far  more 
terrible  than  all  reproach. 

''  Marc,  Marc,"  she  whispered  low,  after 
a  while,  seeing  the  strong  man's  tears 
dripping  through  the  fingers  covering  his 
face. 

He  made  no  reply. 

''  Only  speak  to  me,  dear  Marc,"  she 
ventured  to  say  presently,  in  a  low  trem- 
bling voice.  "  I  know  I  am  wicked,  and 
wretched,  and  ungrateful  to  you  ;  but  only 
speak  to  me.     Say  you  can  forgive  me." 

He  never  answered. 

Once  or  twice  she  saw  his  breast  heave, 
saw  the  veins  stand  out  in  his  forehead,  and 
the  hot  tears  drop  slowly  on  his  knees,  and 
heard  the  sobs  in  his  throat  as  he  strus:- 
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gled  to  command  himself.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  see  him  pained,  but  she  never 
dreamt  the  news  she  had  to  tell  would 
cause  him  such  bitter  grief. 

"Marc,  say  something,"  she  said,  rising 
from  her  chair  and  standing  beside  him. 
She  could  bear  the  silence  no  longer. 
"  Tell  me  that  I  am  worthless ;  that  you 
hate  me,  despise  me,  only  speak." 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 
He  shuddered  at  her  touch,  and  rose  up 
at  once.  A  sudden  change  had  come  over 
him,  such  as  comes  to  men  in  moments 
when  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
peril  and  death,  moments  in  whose  space 
the  agony  of  a  life  is  concentrated.  All 
light  and  colour  had  faded  from  his  face, 
his  eyes  looked  sunken,  his  features 
drawn  and  haggard. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
Capri  would  never  have  recognized  as  his. 
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^'  Tell  me  honestly.     Do  you — do  you  love 
Mm  r 

It  was  lier  turn  to  hide  her  face  now  : 
her  eyes,  for  the  first  time  since  she  knew 
him,  could  not  meet  Marcus  Phillips' 
gaze. 

"  Love  him !"  she  repeated,  as  if  the 
question  had  presented  itself  to  her  mind 
for  the  first  time,  and  now  awoke  a  train  of 
unpleasant  and  almost  repulsive  thoughts. 
^'Xo." 

"  And  you  have  promised  to  marry  this 
man.  Will  you  dare  to  swear  'love,  hon- 
our, and  obedience '  to  him  at  God's  altar  ? 
and  turn  the  most  sacred  of  rites  into  a 
farce  and  a  hollow  mockery?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  stood  cowering 
there  before  him,  her  head  lowered,  her 
frame  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Will  you  walk  through  life  with  him 
till  death  releases  you  ?  serve  him  as  your 
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lord  and  master,  cling  to  him,  find  your 
happiness  in  his  love,  be  faithful  to  him 
in  all  things,  rear  up  his  children  and 
yours  because  he  gives  you  an  empty- 
sounding  title  and  a  settlement  of  a  few 
thousands  a  year?     It  is  a  just  barter." 

The  words  fell  on  her  ears,  and  cut  her 
more  cruelly  than  whips  could  scourge  the 
flesh;  cut  her  all  the  keener  and  deeper 
because  of  the  force  of  their  truth. 

^'It  is  a  just  barter,"  he  went  on,  the 
words  falling  hurriedly  from  his  lips.  His 
face  was  now  flushed  with  anger,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  with  a  fire  that  was  new  to 
them.  "A  just  barter.  But  which  of 
you  will  have  the  better  bargain  ?  A  few 
months,  and  you  will  tire  and  sicken  of 
this  contract,  you  will  loathe  him  and  be- 
come disgusted  with  yourself ;  the  title  and 
the  money  for  which  you  sell  your  life, 
your  happiness,  your  very  soul,  will  have 
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lost  their  value  in  your  sight,  and  weigh 
light  as  thistle-down  against  an  hour  of 
the  love  you  now  close  your  heart  to  ;  you 
will  hate  and  despise  them,  your  existence 
will  become  a  horrid  mockery,  and  a  living, 
hateful  lie  before  the  world." 

*'0h!  Marc,  Marc,"  she  sobbed  out 
bitterly,  cowering  down  before  him  ;  she 
could  bear  no  more.  Salt  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes  and  blinded  her,  the  room 
swam  round  her,  and  the  sound  of  her 
voice  fell  like  a  cry  on  her  ears. 

It  was  a  cry  that  struck  Marcus  Phillips 
to  the  heart ;  he  could  not  hear  it  un- 
moved. In  a  moment  all  his  wrath  died 
out,  and  only  his  love  and  pity  for  her 
lived  and  triumphed.  In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  knees  before  her.  She  had 
sunk  back  into  the  chair;  he  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  laid  his  forehead  on  her 
knees. 
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"  Capri,  forgive  my  words,  forgive  me, 
mj  love,  m}^  darling,  whom  I  would  die 
to  save  from  pain  or  ill.  I  sought  to  save 
you  from  yourself ;  from  the  love  of  the 
world  which  has  filled  your  heart  and 
sickened  it  with  a  craving  for  hollow 
pleasures,  for  vanities  in  which  there  is 
nothing  real,  from  a  prospect  which  now 
blinds  and  dazzles  you,  and  prevents  your 
seeing  the  pit-fall  on  the  brink  of  which 
you  stand;  from  a  compact  which  robs 
you  of  your  better  nature,  and  closes  your 
soul  against  a  love  that  would  brighten  all 
your  days." 

"She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  tenderly, 
and  passed  her  fingers  through  his  hair, 
sobbing  all  the  while  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking,  whilst  hot  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  like  rain. 

''  Capri,  my  love ! — Capri,  I  have  been  a 
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wretch,  a  brute,  to  say  such  words  to  you, 
forget  theru  and  forgive  me." 

"  Ah !  Marc,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive," 
she  said,  when  her  sobs  had  partly  sub- 
sided, and  she  could  manage  to  speak. 
*'Your  words  are  all  too  true,  I  fear.  I 
know  it  is  because  of  their  truth  that  they 
strike  so  hard." 

He  turned  white,  and  his  breath  came 
thick  and  heavy. 

"  Then,  if  you  think  so,  surely — surely 
you  will  not  marry  himr 

There  was  a  cry  of  pain  in  his  voice, 
though  he  strove  to  speak  calmly,  a  sound 
of  dull  despair,  like  the  wail  of  a  strong 
man  in  his  death  agony. 

"  I  have  promised,"  she  said,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  "  and  I  must  keep  my  word." 

As  she  spoke  she  withdrew  her  hand 
half  reluctantly  from  his  head  yet  laid 
upon  her  knees.      He   had   awaited   her 
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answer  breathlessly  :  the  second  that  elaps- 
ed before  she  spoke  seemed  to  him  an 
hour. 

*^Must?"  he  said,  making  a  last  effort 
to  save  her  from  herself.  "Must,  even 
though  the  act  brings  you  a  life-long 
misery  ?" 

''  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  her  voice  sounded 
harsh  and  hoarse. 

She  dried  her  eyes ;  how  lovely  they 
looked,  the  artist  thought,  softened  with 
tears  that  yet  hung  like  dew  upon  the  long, 
dark  lashes.  He  rose  to  his  feet  without 
another  word.  She  held  out  her  right 
hand  to  him  ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
took  it  and  pressed  it  gently  in  his  own. 

A  long,  quivering  sigh  came  from  her 
heart ;  tears  rose  once  more  to  her  eyes, 
but  she  strove  bravely  to  suppress  them. 

''  Sit  down,"  she  said  calmly. 

He  obeyed  her  passively  as  if  he  were  a 
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child  ;  her  collected  manner  had  the  power 
of  subduing  him. 

"  After  what  has  passed  between  us," 
she  commenced,  *'  I  may  now  speak  to  you 
as — as  a  friend." 

For  answer  he  pressed  the  hand  yet 
within  his  own. 

*'I  could  have  written  you  the  news  of 
my  engagement,"  she  went  on,  "  or  have 
let  you  hear  it  from  some  one  else ;  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  tell  you  myself,  for  I 
knew  it  would  cause  you  less  pain  hearing 
it  from  my  lips.  I  knew  that — that  you 
loved  me,"  she  said,  very  gently. 

*'  Loved  you,  and  love  you  still,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul,"  he  cried  out  fervently, 
looking  into  her  face. 

"You  see  I  speak  plainly  now;  I  knew 
you  loved  me,"  she  went  on  not  returning 
his  glance,  and  speaking  hurriedly,  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  his  last  sentence, 
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though  in  reality  it  sank  into  her  heart, 
"and  I  also  knew  that  I  was  and  am  un- 
worthy of  you,  that  I  could  never  wait 
patiently  like  a  good  wife  until  you  be- 
came rich  and  were  able  to  give  me  all  I 
desire ;  never  be  able  to  subdue  my  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  position  and  wealth,  and 
all  that  money  can  bring.  Why  I  should 
long  for  all  these  things,  Heaven  only 
knows ;  but  the  yearning  for  them  was 
early  implanted  in  me,  and  grew  with 
my  growth  and  strength.  It  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  fate,  I  suppose,  which  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  all  the  stranger, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  care  for  them,  never 
having  tasted  until  lately  all  the  pleasures 
and  benefits,  and  therefore  not  knowing 
what  the  deprivations  of  them  meant ;  now 
that  I  have  experience,  I  never  could 
renounce  them." 

She  paused  a  moment.     Her  hand  was 
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now  in  his,  and  lie  felt  lier  slim  fino^ers 
twitching  nervously. 

*'  Last  night,"  she  continued,  ''  he,  Lord 
Harrick,  offered  me  far  more  than  I  had 
ever  hoped  or  longed  for  :  wealth,  position, 
title.  I  had  but  one  word  to  say,  and  they 
were  mine." 

*'  And  you  said  it  ?"  he  broke  out^ 
bitterly. 

''Consider  how  much  they  mean  to  me; 
a  penniless,  homeless,  almost  friendless 
girl.  I  said  the  v/ord,  and  I  shall  marry 
him." 

When  she  ended  there  was  silence 
between  them  for  some  time. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  love  is ;  true 
love  overcomes  all  things." 

For  all  answer  she  sighed, 

"  Is  the  honest  affection  of  a  heart  worth 
all  these  things  which  you  gain  ?"  he  asked 
her  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  One  cannot  have  everything  in  life," 
she  answered  evasively.  ''Love  is  very 
sweet  and  precious,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
love  is  of  little  account  in  a  hard, 
sordid  world  like  ours."  She  cast  down 
her  eyes,  for  the  tears  were  dimming  them 
once  more. 

"  Love  is  all-suflS.cient  where  hearts  are 
true,"  he  answered. 

"  But  love  and  poverty  have  such  hard 
battles  in  life,  and  the  strongest  is  sure  to 
conquer  sooner  or  later." 

"  The  stronger  is " 

**  Poverty.     I  have  seen  it  all  my  days." 

"  How  can  you  harden  your  heart?" 

If  he  only  knew  how  far  from  being 
hardened  it  was  then,  only  knew  how  she 
longed  to  give  up  the  world  and  flinging 
herself  into  his  arms  seek  protection  in  his 
love  for  ever  !  In  the  silence  that  followed 
a  great  struggle  went  on  in  her  heart :  all 
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that  was  good  and  bad  in  her  nature  rose 
in  arras  and  fought  against  each  other. 
All  that  the  future  promised  came  up 
before  her  in  its  most  seductive  brightness  ; 
all  that  the  past  had  made  her  suffer  stood 
out  in  darkness,  in  vivid  contrast.  She 
should  keep  her  promise  to  Lord  Harrick. 

'*  Marc/'  she  said  after  a  while,  "  you 
have  always  been  good  and  generous  to 
me,  and  you  gave  me  your  love,  a  prize  of 
which  the  best  woman  on  earth  miofht  feel 
proud,  whilst  I  have  acted  like  a  serpent ; 
I  feel  I  have,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  my- 
self. It  is  a  pity  I  ever  crossed  your  path, 
and  yet  our  old  life,  our  old  friendship,  was 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me." 

"  And  how  much  more  precious  to  me, 
God  only  knows,"  he  said,  looking  into  her 
face  lovingly. 

'Tor  the  sake  of  the  past  time  can 
you  forgive  me  ?"  she  said,  lowering  her 
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voice   and    speaking  in   a   pleading  tone. 

For  answer  he  took  the  hand  he  held  in 
his  and  kissed  it. 

Just  for  a  moment,  whilst  his  lips  rested 
on  her  fingers,  the  blood  rushed  into  her 
face,  a  bright  happy  look  came  to  her 
eyes.     Next  moment  it  was  gone. 

''  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  ?" 

"  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,"  he  an- 
swered. 

^'  Promise  that  you  will  always  be  my 
friend,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Before  heaven  I  promise  you." 

The  words  fell  with  reverence  on  Capri's 
ear. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would 
like  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as — as  a 
friend,"  she  said,  and  then  hesitated. 

"  Say  whatever  you  please." 

*'  If  so,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  a  good 
and  true  woman,  who  has  already  been  a 
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friend  to  you,  has — has  given  you  her 
heart." 

"  Oapri !"  he  said,  starting  up  as  if  the 
words  stung  him. 

"  Sit  down,  Marc.  I  do  not  wish  to 
hurt  you.  Eemember  I  say  this  as  a  friend. 
I  have  watched  the  woman  I  speak  of 
when  you  approach  her  ;  one  of  our  sex 
never  errs  in  these  matters ;  we  see  at  a 
glance  what  you  men  may  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  for  years ;  this  is  my  reason 
for  speaking  to  you  now,  Marc." 

"  Say  no  more,"  he  said,  rising  up  again 
and  walking  to  the  window. 

Capri  rose  too. 

The  light  was  fading  in  the  sky,  the 
tree-tops  in  the  neighbouring  square 
waved  above  the  roofs  of  the  opposite 
houses.  Once  she  looked  on  the  bouquet 
of  flowers  resting  on  the  bracket — the 
flowers   which   he    had   got   to  make  the 
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studio  bright  and  pleasant  for  her  coming. 
She  went  over  unhesitatingly,  reached  up 
her  hands,  and  took  out  a  purple-leaved 
pansy. 

He  turned  just  then  and  saw  her. 

''  Good-bye,  Marc,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him  ;  she  strove  to  steady  her 
voice ;  she  looked  at  him  through  a  mist 
of  tears. 

With  one  sudden  stride  he  stood  before 
her,  and  flung  his  arms  around  her,  and 
clasped  her  to  himself  passionately.  He 
felt  her  trembling  in  his  grasp,  felt  her 
heart  fluttering  wildly,  heard  her  breath 
coming  fast. 

''  Oh  !  Capri,  my  darling,  must  we  part 
— must  you  say  good-bye?  Why — why 
must  you  leave  me  ?"  he  broke  out  wildly, 
pressing  her  closer  and  closer  to  his  breast. 

His  whole  frame  swayed  with  passion, 
his  voice  was  like  a  cry  of  pain. 
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A  great  convulsive  sob  rising  from  the 
girl's  heart  ^vas  the  only  answer  he  re- 
ceived. He  bent  down  his  head  till  his 
hair  brushed  her  cheek,  to  w^hich  the  blood 
had  leaped  flame-like ;  his  lips  met  hers  in 
a  wild,  fervid  kiss  that  had  in  it  all  the 
force  and  flavour  of  his  passion. 

'^  Capri,  Capri,  have  some  heart  !  Did 
you  but  love  me  as  I  love  you,  you  would 
think  all  heaven  and  earth  too  small  a 
sacrifice  for  my  love." 

The  words  broke  from  him  with  a  cry 
almost  of  despair.  All  the  sorrow  of  his 
soul  was  in  the  sound. 

She  did  not  speak.  Still  clasped  in  his 
arms,  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  silently  Gi'ied. 

"It   is  not  yet  too  late,"  he  went  on. 

"  Give  all  your  ambitions  up,  and  I  shall 

love  you,  worship  you  as  woman  never  was 

loved  or  worshipped  before." 

d2 
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He  felt  her  whole  frame  quiver ;  her 
hands  clung  to  him  tenderly,  loviugly,  as 
if  loth  to  take  themselves  from  his  touch. 
Then  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant,  she  dis- 
engaged herself  from  his  clasp,  and  stood 
before  him. 

"Good-bye,  Marc,"  she  said,  between 
her  sobs,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to 
suppress. 

He  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  now. 
None  could  tell,  from  the  exterior  calm- 
ness which  quickly  came  upon  him,  of  the 
great  passion  that  swayed  his  soul,  and 
made  him  almost  mad  from  the  effort  of 
suppression.  His  face  was  deadly  pale, 
his  eyes  were  fixed,  his  lips  white  and  set. 
He  did  not  answer  her  last  words.  She 
turned  towards  the  door,  hesitated,  looked 
back  once,  and  ran  to  where  he  stood, 
acting  on  a  sudden  impulse. 

*'  Good-bye,  dear  Marc,"  she  said  once 
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more,  and  reaching  up  her  face  she  kissed 
him  on  the  lips. 

In  another  second  she  had  left  the  room, 
/and  Marcus  Phillips  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


LEIT  ALONE. 


rilHE  door  closed  behind  Capri  with  that 
-^  hollow  sound,  it  seemed  to  the  artist, 
with  which  the  dull  earth  falls  upon  the 
coffin  of  one  we  have  loved.  He  listened 
to  her  footfall  going  down  the  stairs,  and 
the  full  sense  of  all  he  had  lost  for  ever, 
the  true  knowledge  of  his  sorrow  came 
upon  hird. 

With  a  cry  breaking  from  his  lips,  he 
flung  himself  face  downwards  upon  the 
couch  where  the  girl  had  so  often  sat  in 
by-gone,  happy  days,  and  lay  there  as  the 
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evening  wore  on,  and  the  coming  night 
chased  the  last  sunrays  from  the  sky. 

He  was  stunned  by  the  blow  which  his 
fondest  hopes,  his  brightest  prospects  of 
happiness,  his  tenderest  affections  had  so 
suddenly  received.  He  lay  quite  still  and 
silent,  with  the  sense  of  a  great  sorrow, 
which  at  present  he  felt  that  he  but  half 
comprehended,  weighing  him  down.  He 
only  knew  that  all  the  world  was  lost  to 
him,  that  suddenly  all  his  life  was  ren- 
dered dark  and  terribly  drear,  that  his 
whole  future  was  shrouded  in  dense  black- 
ness upon  which  not  the  slightest  ray  of 
hope  or  comfort  beamed. 

When  early  in  life  a  great  sorrow  falls 
upon  us,  we  believe  that  never  again  can 
we  know  happiness  or  peace ;  that  no 
spring  will  come  for  us  and  melt  the 
wintry  wilderness  of  our  hearts,  that  no 
cominof  suns  can  make  the  flowers  of  dead 
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hopes  rise  from  their  ashes,  and  bud  and 
blossom  with  fresh  fragrance  for  us  in  any 
future  time.  So  Marcus  Phillips  thought 
now.  All  existence  had  lost  its  flavour 
for  him  ;  his  future  life  he  believed  would 
be  a  hopeless  waste  of  time,  wdthout  plea- 
sure and  devoid  of  happiness ;  his  days 
were  dead  in  the  very  freshness  of  their 
early  dawn,  and  nothing  could  ever  rouse 
them  again  to  the  old  lightheartedness  of 
the  past.  He  had  never  before  suspected 
the  depth  and  force  of  his  love  for  Capri. 
It  is  only  strong  situations  which  enable 
us  to  know  ourselves.  Few  men,  and 
fewer  women  can  gauge  their  hearts,  for 
human  hearts  are  ever  mysteries.  Half 
a  century  may  pass,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  we  may  discover  in  ourselves 

'  some  new  feelings,  or  passions,  or  power  of 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  a  life-time  we 

\  may  have  been  ignorant.     Circumstance  is 
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the  great  crucible  which  tries  us  and 
shows  us  of  what  metal  we  are  really 
made,  for  we  only  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  by  results. 

Hours  passed  by,  and  the  young  artist 
still  lay  there  almost  motionless,  bearing 
the  weight  of  his  keen  disappointment  as 
best  he  could.  A  little  while  ago  he 
would  not  believe  that  any  woman's  heart, 
above  all,  the  heart  of  this  girl  whom  he 
loved,  could  have  been  so  hardened  to  all 
claims  of  affection,  so  deaf  to  all  entreaties, 
so  cruelly  cold  to  all  assurances  of  affection. 
He  would  have  gladly  sacrificed  all  things 
to  her  love ;  he  would  have  died  to  save 
her  from  pain  or  misery,  and  she  on  her 
part  would  not  give  up  her  ambitions,  her 
craving  for  dignity,  position,  and  wealth, 
even  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own 
heart,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  which  their 
mutual   love   would   ensure.      This   cruel 
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disappointment  in  her  was  one  of  his  bit- 
terest pangs.  He  went  over  the  whole 
scene  of  her  farewell  again  and  again, 
lived  it  all  over  once  more ;  heard  the  first 
cruel  announcement  fall  from  her  lips 
which  had  made  the  sudden  tears  leap  to 
his  eyes ;  repeated  his  scathing  words ; 
heard  her  cry  out  in  anguish ;  saw  himself 
kneeling  at  her  feet  whilst  he  pleaded 
for  her  happiness,  for  the  exercise  and 
judgment  of  her  better  self,  even  as  good 
angels  plead  to  men  for  their  souls. 

Then  in  their  last  farewell  he  felt  his 
arms  once  more  wind  around  her,  felt  her 
heart — gone  wild  in  the  trouble  of  its  great 
agony — beat  against  his  breast,  felt  his 
lips  pressed  to  hers,  heard  her  last  words, 
"  Good-bye,  dear  Marc,"  sound  like  a  death- 
knell,  and  felt  her  scorching  kiss  meet^  his 
lips  for  the  last  time. 

With  such  memories   he   lacerated    his 
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heart  until  it  bled  afresh ;  he  took  a  mor- 
bid kind  of  pleasure  in  the  infliction,  as  we 
all  do  in  opening  up  our  wounds  for  the 
purpose  of  crying  over  them  anew.  All 
the  scene  came  back  to  him  there  in  the 
darkening  room  with  a  force  and  reality 
that  mocked  and  tempted  him,  as  devils 
mocked  and  tempted  the  first  hermit.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  yearningly,  as  if  he 
yet  beheld  her  before  him  ;  then  a  dull  sob 
broke  from  his  lips,  for  the  misery  of  life 
was  strong  upon  him. 

Through  the  uncurtained  window  he 
watched  the  dull  blue  of  the  sky,  crossed 
by  darkening  clouds  ;  by-and-by  the  first 
faint  stars  came  out  pale  and  wan,  far 
bedded  in  the  purple  skies.  Far  down  the 
street  the  melancholy  notes  of  a  German 
band  woefully  out  of  tune  played  a  waltz 
hopelessly  out  of  all  time,  a  waltz  that 
would  fain  have  been  cheerful,  but  which. 
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played  by  those  stolid  Teutonic  musicians, 
sounded  like  a  horrid  mockery  of  itself,  at 
which  the  unchanging  note  of  the  bassoon 
brayed  in  hoarse  derision. 

When  this  had  ceased,  the  quiet  air  of 
the  summer  night  was  again  disturbed  by 
a  piano-organ  playing  an  air  from  a  popu- 
lar opera-bouffe  immediately  underneath 
the  window.  It  jarred  painfully  on  his 
feelings,  and  he  never  afterwards  could 
listen  to  the  tune  without  the  sense  of  that 
night's  misery  coming  back  upon  him. 
He  heard  the  organ-grinder  play  his  half- 
dozen  airs  over  and  over  two  or  three 
times,  to  the  intense  delight  of  some 
country  folk  lodging  in  the  first  floor,  who 
rewarded  the  musical  foreigner  with  many 
smiles  and  twopence. 

Then  came  silence  once  more  for  an 
indefinite  space,  broken  on  suddenly  by 
the  sounds  of  footsteps  outside.     A  knock 
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sounded  at  the  door,  immediately  after  it 
was  opened,  and  Newton  Marrix  entered. 
The  room  was  now  in  darkness,  and 
Marcus  Phillips  felt  sure  he  could  not  be 
seen,  and  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  whether 
he  would  let  his  friend  go  away  without 
revealing  himself  to  him,  or  make  his  pres- 
ence known.  He  felt  but  in  little  humour 
for  Newton  Marrix's  conversation,  and  yet 
the  presence  of  a  friend  at  that  moment 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  less  alone  in 
life ;  the  sight  of  a  friendly  face  was  a 
comfort  which  he  could  not  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  just  then. 

*'  Out,  by  Jove,"  said  the  author,  stum- 
bling over  a  chair  as  he  prepared  to  quit 
the  studio  again. 

''  No,"  said  Marcus,  "  I  am  here." 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  there  in 
the  dark,  old  man?"  he  said  in  surprise. 
**  You   have   been  asleep  surely,"  and,  so 
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sayiog,  he  came  over  to  the  couch,  feeling 
his  way  slowly,  and  sat  down. 

"  Asleep  !  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Mar- 
cus Phillips,  holding  out  his  hand. 

His  friend  grasped  it  heartily,  and  then 
he  felt  that  something,  though  he  could 
not  imagine  what,  had  happened  amiss  to 
the  artist. 

''  Shall  I  strike  a  light  ?"  he  asked.  "  I 
have  matches  in  my  pocket." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  had  rather  we 
remained  in  the  gloaming.  It's  the  best 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  I  think. 
Everything  is  softened  and  subdued,  and 
I  always  find  this  time  most  soothing, 
don't  you?"  he  asked,  not  caring  to  en- 
counter the  glare  of  the  gaslight  just 
yet. 

"  Gloaming  ?"  said  the  rising  author. 
''Why,  it's  quite  dark,  Marc." 
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"  Ah  !  so  it  is,  I  believe.  It's  a  darker 
shade  of  gloaming." 

"Marc,"  said  Newton  Marrix,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  as  he 
still  lay  on  the  couch.  "  Marc,  old  fellow, 
what  is  the  matter?  What  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  ?" 

The  artist  felt  the  friendliness  of  New- 
ton Marrix  s  motive.  He  pressed  his  hand, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  the  author  asked  again. 
^'  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  me,  old  man. 
Is  it  anything  about  your  picture  ?" 

"  No.     I  wish  it  was." 

Then  Newton  Marrix  was  silent.  His 
thoughts  took  another  direction.  He  felt 
it  must  be  something  about  Capri. 

"  It  is  this.  New,"  he  said,  making  an 
effort  to  speak  calmly.  "  Capri  has  pro- 
mised Lord  Harrick  to  marry  him." 
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His  friend  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  to 
express  his  astonishment. 

"Promised  to  marry  Lord  Harrick  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  clever  girl !" 

"Marrix!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  old  man,  I  do  in- 
deed. But  for  some  time  I  saw  there  was 
a  flirtation  going  on  between  them,  but  I 
never  thought  it  would  come  to  anything 
serious."  Then  he  added,  thinking  of  his 
friend's  disappointment,  "  But  probably 
this  is  only  a  rumour.  It  may  not  be 
true." 

*at  is  too  true." 

"  You  heard  it  from '* 

''  From  herself." 

"When?" 

"  Just  now,  before  you  came  in." 

Newton  Marrix  was  silent.  He  began 
to  realize  the  sense  of  all  the  disappoint- 
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ment  and  bitterness  which  his  friend  felt. 

"Never  mind,  Marc,  old  fellow,"  he 
said,  with  a  tone  underlying  his  words 
that  was  almost  as  tender  as  a  woman's, 
*' Never  mind.     Keep  up  your  heart." 

'^  It's  easy  to  say  that.  1  feel  as  if  all 
the  world  was  a  blank  to  me  now." 

**  Yes  ;  because  the  sense  of  your  sor- 
row is  yet  keen.  That  will  wear  away  by- 
and-by,  old  man.  I  know  all  about  that 
sort  of  thing  myself,"  he  added  with 
amusing  self-complacency. 

"You  cannot  tell  how  I  cared  for  the 
girl,  how  I  hoped  for  and  looked  forward 
to  our  marriage  as  the  brightest  reward  of 
all  my  life." 

"  Does  she  know  this  ?" 

'-'  Yes." 

"  Then  knowing  it,  and  marrying  Lord 
Harrick,  I  say  she  is  unworthy  of  yon,  she 
is,  upon  my  soul." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  No,  no,  Newton.  She  is  a  free  agent,, 
and  can  make  her  own  choice.  She  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  tenderest  love 
and  care  the  best  man  on  earth  can  give 
her,"  he  said,  starting  up  from  where  he 
lay  on  the  couch. 

He  might  himself  think  hard  things  of 
her,  and  speak  words  that  fell  upon  her 
like  stripes,  until  she  winced  and  cried  out 
from  pain,  but  in  his  presence  even  his 
best  friend  should  speak  no  light  word  of 
her. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  all  very  well  and  very 
fine,  old  man.  Lord  Harrick  will  give  her 
a  title  and  a  settlement,  and  that  is  all  she 
will  ask  of  him,  that  is  what  she  marries 
for,  believe  me,"  Newton  Marrix  said,  some- 
what bitterly. 

*'  That  is  ungenerous  of  yoii,"  the  artist 
answered,  almost  angry  with  his  friend  for 
speaking  what  he  knew  to  be  true. 
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*'But  it  is  a  fact,"  he  replied  stoutly, 
not  willing  to  give  up  his  ground.  *'  She 
makes  a  sacrifice,  throws  away  the  love  a 
man  had  freely  given  her,  a  love  such  as 
she  will  never  meet  again.  I  only  hope 
her  new  life  may  bring  her  happiness,"  he 
ended,  with  a  short  cynical  laugh  that 
said  plainly,  "  but  I  know  it  won't." 

Marcus  Phillips  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  When  his  friend  had 
finished  he  stood  before  him  suddenly^ 
Newton  Marrix  did  not  heed  him,  but  went 
on — 

**  She  is  unworthy  of  you,  Marc.  Never 
think  of  her  again,  avoid  her " 

"Stop,"  said  the  artist.  ''Capri  is 
worthy  of  the  truest  affection.  If  I  were 
not  to  think  of  her,  life  would  become  even 
a  greater  blank  than  it  looks  to  me  now." 

"Time  will  cure  you.  It  patches  up 
and  heals  many  a  broken  heart." 

e2 
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"In  fiction!" 

*'  No,  lovers  always  are  true  to  the  last 
or  die  gracefully  of  broken  hearts  in  the 
world  of  fiction." 

"  You  are  unfeeling." 

"  But  sensible." 

**  We  shall  not  speak  of  the  subject  again, 
promise  me,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Newton  Marrix,  and 
lie  gave  his  friend  a  true  and  honest  grasp 
in  which  there  was  both  friendship  and 
sympathy. 

"  We  may  have  a  light  now,  I  suppose, 
and  a  cigar,  and  then  we  will  go  out  some- 
where, old  boy." 

He  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  gas,  then 
he  turned  round  and  faced  Marcus  Phillips. 
The  artist  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years 
older  since  last  he  had  seen  him. 

"You  have  not  seen  my  last  picture  and 
my  first  commission,"  Marcus  said,  trying 
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to  brighten  up,  but  tbe  effort  was  a  faihire. 

"  No,"  said  tbe  autbor,  going  over  to 
tbe  canvas  and  looking  at  it  longer  and 
more  attentively  tban  was  quite  necessary. 
"  It's  a  cbarming  little  picture,"  be  re- 
marked presently.  ''  As  well  as  I  can 
judge  by  tbis  ligbt,  tbe  reflection  of  tbe 
trees  in  tbe  water  is  capital ;  tbe  river 
looks  so  calm  and  flows  tbrougb  that  old 
brown  weir  so  naturally  tbat  I  can  almost 
bear  tbe  splasb  and  tbe  monotonous  flow 
of  tbe  water  among  tbe  tall  green  reeds 
lower  down." 

Marcus  Pbillips  came  over  and  stood 
bebind  bis  friend. 

"  You  like  it.  New  ?" 

"  Like  it ;  I  tbink  it  deligbtful,"  be  re- 
plied witb  friendly  enthusiasm.  "  Tbe 
sight  of  tbe  place  makes  me  long  to  run 
away  from  town  and  rest  in  some  cool, 
shady  spot  like  tbis." 
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The  artist  thrust  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  velvet  coat.  In  one  of  them 
he  found  his  pipe ;  he  took  it  out  and  filled 
it  from  the  tobacco- jar  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

''  Have  a  cigarette  ?"  he  said,  handing 
Newton  Marrix  a  box  of  Richmond  gems. 
"  Thanks,  I  have  my  pipe  with  me,  and 
I  shall  take  some  tobacco  instead ;  but. 
Marc,  whilst  you  have  such  a  profession, 
and  a  chance  of  making  your  name,  how 
can  you  think  the  world  a  blank  ?  Live 
for  art,  and  art  alone,  in  the  present,  every- 
thing else  will  come  to  you  by-and-by,  old 
man." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  piece 
of  advice,  Kewton  Marrix  lit  his  pipe. 

Marcus  came  over  to  the  picture  and 
looked  down  on  it  with  light  and  pleas- 
ure stealing  over  his  face,  such  as  come 
upon  a  fathers  bending  above  the  little 
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figure   of  one    he   has   brought  into   life. 
"Ay,  art  is  a  noble  thing;  a  man  may 
forget  everything,  even  his  own  heart,  in 
worshipping  at  such  a  shrine." 

He  took  up  a  brush  that  lay  on  the 
shelf  of  the  easel,  and  commenced  touching 
the  canvas  here  and  there  lightly  and 
rapidly. 

His  friend  stood  by  his  side,  and  watch- 
ed his  face  as  well  as  he  could  see  it  from 
the  clouds  of  smoke  that  escaped  his  lips. 
He  saw  that  his  profession  was  the  one 
thing  in  his  life  which  could  cure  the 
artist  of  his  heartache,  saw  that  in  con- 
templating it  all  other  things  were  almost 
forgotten. 

"  Do  you  know,  Marc,  an  idea  has  just 
struck  me." 

"  That's  nothing  new ;  ideas  have  a 
knack  of  doing  that,  I  know." 

"  Yes ;  but  this  is  about  you." 
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""  With  a  philanthropic  idea  of  benefit- 
ing me,  I  hope." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Then  let  me  hear  it,  by  all  means." 

*'  Well,  I  think  you  should  go  abroad 
and  study  art  for  a  short  time — say  in 
Italy ;  it  would  do  you  a  world  of  good  in 
many  ways." 

He  knew  that  Newton  Marrix  meant  he 
should  go  away  more  for  the  purpose  of 
forgetting  Capri  than  of  studying ;  it  was  a 
delicately-given  hint,  and  he  appreciated 
his  friend's  kindness. 

"  I  daresay  it  would  do  me  good,"  he 
replied  thoughtfully,  ''  I  daresay  it  would, 
but  I  fear  I  cannot  manage  it  this  autumn.'^ 

''  You  should  try." 

"  I  shall  go  down  into  the  country  in- 
stead, and  study  rural  life  in  Kent  or 
Sussex  next  month." 

*'  Yes,  that  would  be  all  very  well  in  its 
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way,  but  you  want  a  thorougli  chancre ; 
want  to  see  new  faces  around  you,  fresh 
sights,  different  scenes,  and,  above  all,  a 
glimpse  of  the  picture-galleries  and  those 
glorious  art-gems  half  hidden  in  the  dim 
old  churches,  and  all  those  associations 
which  the  continent  only  can  afford." 

**  Yes,  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but,  as 
I  said,  I  fear  I  cannot  manage  it  for  a 
while  longer — not  this  year  at  least." 

"  Not  manage  it  when  you  have  sold  your 
'  Beggar  Maid  '  picture  !" 

''I  shall  strive  to  get  the  picture  back 
again ;  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  touched 
the  money  yet." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow ;  consider 
what  a  price  you  have  got  for  it.  I  think 
you  were  deucedly  lucky  in  the  matter." 

"  So  did  I ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  I 
would  rather  not  sell  it  to  1dm" 

"And   if   he   is  willing  to  give   it  up, 
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which  I  doubt  very  much  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, what  will  you  do  with  it. 
Marc  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind." 

"  You  cannot  keep  it  yourself.  It  would 
set  you  mad  to  have  it  before  your  face 
here  in  the  studio  every  hour  of  the  day, 
it  would  simply  mean  distraction  at  the 
end  of  a  week ;  and  then  if  you  dispose  of 
it,  why  not  Lord  Harrick  have  it  as  well 
as  anyone  to  whom  the  dealers  would  sell 
it  for  probably  a  very  much  lower  figure  ?" 

''Well,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
it ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  strive  at 
least,  and  get  it  back  from  him.  I  shall 
ask  the  friend  through  whom  the  purchase 
was  made  to  request  him  to  give  it  back 
to  me." 

"  That  friend  is  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning." 

''  Yes." 
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"  Believe  me,  Marc,  she  is  a  good,  noble- 
hearted  woman." 

''  I  know  tliat,"  lie  responded  briefly. 

*'  A  woman  whose  affection  will  bless 
the  man  she  bestows  it  on  through  all  his 
days." 

Marcus  Phillips  remembered  Capri's 
words,  and  then  went  back  in  thought  to 
that  morning  visit  when  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning  had  written  and  asked  him  to 
call.  There  was  something  in  her  manner 
which  he  could  not  then  understand,  but 
which  he  now  read  with  a  new  light. 
What  Capri  had  said  was  probably  true, 
though  he  had  not  suspected  it  before. 
There  was  a  tenderness  in  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning's  manner  which  few  women  had 
shown  him. 

"  I  only  wonder,"  said  Newton  Marrix, 
*'  that  she  has  not  made  some  fellow  happy 
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long  ago   by  taking   him   for    better    or 
worse." 

"  Probably  she  prefers  liberty." 

'* Maybe;    but   then   liberty  is  all  very 

well  for  a  man,  but  for  a  woman " 

"  It  is  also  well,  if  she  desires  it." 
"  You  go  in  for  equality  of  sex." 
"I    think    it    advisable.     I    believe    it 
would   be   better  for  both  men  and  wo- 
men." 

"Well,  I  take  it  that  liberty,  that  is 
freedom  from  the  matrimonial  yoke,  means 
solitariness  to  women.  It  is  not  well 
for  them  to  be  alone,  and  I  only  wonder 
why  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning,  who  is 
young,  wealthy,  and  handsome,  has  not 
married." 

"  She  may  be  happier  as  she  is.  Now 
she  does  not  reign  over  one  subject,  as  if 
she  were  married,  but  over  many." 
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''But  women  should  not  reign." 

"  You  are  a  despot." 

*'It  is  her  duty  to  be  an  obedient  sub- 
ject, loyal  and  faithful  in  all  things." 

"  You  are  tyrannical." 

"•  But,  jesting  apart,  it  does  seem  strange 
to  me.  She  has  refused  two  capital  offers. 
She  might  now  be  a  peeress,  if  she  had  so 
desired." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Marcus  Phillips, 
quickly.     "  Shall  we  go  out  ?" 

"By  all  means.  You  want  something 
to  stir  you  up,  old  man." 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  To  see  the  new  burlesque  at  the 
Gaiety." 

"  jSTo,  I  don't  feel  in  the  humour  for 
that  to-night." 

"  If  you  are  inclined  for  tragedy,  let  us 
go  to  the  Lyceum ;  if  we  can  get  in,  we 
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shall  yet  be  in  time  for  the  last  acts  of 
'Othello.'" 

"  No,  I  am  not  in  a  murderous  frame  of 
mind  either." 

"  Then  you  speak,  and  I'll  obey." 

"We  shall  go  and  dine  somewhere 
first." 

"  Good.  If  you  continue  to  exercise 
such  wisdom,  I  will  be  subject  to  you  in 
all  things." 

"  And  afterwards " 

"  We  can  philosophize.  Philosophy  al- 
ways comes  easy  to  a  man  who  has  dined 
well,  my  dear  boy." 

'*  Hang  philosophy  !" 

*'With  all  my  heart.  Your  wisdom 
increases :  philosophy  means  wisdom  ;  it  is 
only  fools  who  are  wise  :  wise  men  are 
fools.  Granted.  Now  where  do  we  go 
after  dinner  ?" 
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**We  shall  take  a  walk  through  Hyde 
Park ;  the  cool  night  air  will  do  us  good." 

*'  Then  let  us  to  dinner.  '  Cry  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  NEW  BOND. 


"VTEXT  day  about  one  o'clock  Marcus 
^^  Phillips  knocked  at  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning's  door,  and  was  shown  into  the 
same  morning-room  where  but  a  short 
time  ago  he  had  waited  with  some  impa- 
tience to  hear  what  that  lady  had  had  to 
communicate  to  him.  The  apartment  was 
scarcely  changed.  The  faint  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  in  the  adjoining  conservatory 
pervaded  the  room,  some  tea-roses  were  in 
the  old  Greek  vase  on  the  little  table,  the 
picture  of  "  Youth  and  Death  "  hung  in  its 
accustomed  place  on  the  wall,  the  midday 
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sun  came  in  softly  through  the  half-drawn 
curtains.     All  was  the  same. 

Yet  what  different  feelings  possessed 
him  when  last  he  had  sat  here !  Then 
great  expectations  had  filled  his  mind 
when  he  heard  of  the  offer  made  for  his 
picture.  Triumph,  and  hope,  and  happi- 
ness had  elated  him  then,  and  made  him 
dream  wild  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
Capri,  and  bliss  which  now  could  never  be 
realized. 

His  heart  grew  heavy  as  he  thought  of 
it  all,  thought  of  how  gladly  he  had  rushed 
to  tell  the  news  to  Capri,  of  his  meeting 
Lord  Harrick  in  the  hall  of  Mrs.  Lordson's 
house,  of  how  the  girl  had  seemed  changed 
to  him  in  a  way  for  which  he  could  not 
then  account.  It  was  all  over  now,  this 
dream  and  hope  of  his  which  could  never 
be  fulfilled  ;  it  was  all  a  thing  of  the  past 
which  he   had   better   blot  out   from   his 
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memory  for  ever ;  bis  life  gone  by  filled 
with  the  love  of  this  girl  could  have  no 
part  with  his  future  days. 

Whilst  he  was  still  pondering  over  these 
things,  with  his  head  lowered  and  a  look 
of  sorrow  on  his  frank  fair  face,  the  door 
softly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning 
entered.  Going  up  to  him  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  opened  the  conversation 
with  some  general  remarks  about  the 
weather.  A  dress  of  red  brown  shade 
fell  in  folds  about  her  tall,  graceful  figure ; 
around  her  neck  and  shoulders  she  had 
wound  some  black  lace ;  a  crimson  rose 
lay  on  her  breast.  She  looked  pale  to- 
day ;  her  bright  brown  hair  was  brushed 
low  upon  her  forehead,  in  her  grey  eyes 
there  was  a  half  wistful,  anxious  look  that 
Marcus  Phillips  had  never  noticed  in  them 
before. 

For   the   first  time  it  now  struck  him 
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that  tlie  fact  of  his  calliug  to  ask  her  to 
request  Lord  Harrick  to  give  back  the 
*' Beggar  Maid"  picture  was  a  somewhat 
delicate  situation;  and  the  thought  made  the 
young  artist  feel  nervous.  He  did  not 
want  or  wish  to  tell  her  anything  of  Capri ; 
he  should  not  tell  her  that  it  was  the  fact 
of  the  girl's  engagement  to  the  viscount 
that  made  him  anxious  to  have  back  the 
picture;  he  did  not  wish  to  mention  her 
name  in  any  way  if  he  could  avoid  doing 
so.  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  Lord  Harrick's  approaching 
marriage  sooner  or  later,  and  might  then 
draw  her  own  conclusions  from  the  fact 
that  he  (Marcus  Phillips)  wished  to  possess 
the  portrait ;  but  he  would  not  mention 
Capri's  name  to-day. 

Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  asked  him  if  he 
had  lately  been  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  studio, 
and  commenced  to  detail  to  him  the  sub- 
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jects  of  some  works  in  which  that  artist 
was  then  engaged.  But  while  she  spoke 
she  was  wondering  why  it  was  he  had  paid 
her  so  early  a  visit.  She  noticed  that  his 
replies  to  her  were  not  always  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  were  given  in  an  absent-minded 
way  that  showed  his  mind  was  not  engaged 
on  the  topic  of  their  conversation. 

"  You  were  so  kind  about  my  picture," 
he  commenced  at  last,  when  she  had 
paused  and  the  opportunity  was  given  him 
to  begin  without  seeming  abruptness, 
"  that  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  giving 
you  any  additional  trouble  about  it ;  and 
yet  I  fear  I  must,  as  it  was  through  your 
hands  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
offer  and  the  cheque  for  it." 

Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  looked  up  at  him 
quickly  when  he  had  commenced  to  speak ; 
she  wondered  more  than  ever  what  he  was 
about  to  say. 
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"  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  me/'  she 
answered,  by  way  of  helping  him,  for  she 
saw  that  his  words  did  not  flow  readily. 

*^  And  it  will  perhaps  seem  a  whim,  and 
may  be  a  piece  of  injustice  on  my  part, 
when  I  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  return 
the  money  and  have  the  picture  back." 

He  had  now  stated  the  object  of  his 
visit  and  felt  much  relieved. 

"  Have  it  back  from  Lord  Harrick  ?"  she 
said,  somewhat  astonished  at  his  words. 

''Yes,  I  am  particularly  desirous  that  he 
should  not  retain  the  picture." 

Silence  between  them  for  a  moment  or 
two  ;  then  he  added  hurriedly, 

•'  I  would  rather  that  anyone  else  than 
Lord  Harrick  had  it." 

"When  he  had  spoken  he  felt  hot  and 
confused  and  uncomfortable  under  Mrs. 
Stonex  Stanning*s  quiet  gaze. 

She  turned  away  her  head  as  her  eyes 
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met  his ;  but  last  night  she  had  heard  the 
rumour  of  Lord  Harrick's  engagement, 
and  now  she  knew  for  a  fact  what  she  had 
merely  suspected  before,  that  Marcus 
Phillips  loved  the  original  of  the  "  Beggar 
Maid "  picture.  Her  face  grew  a  shade 
paler;  she  sighed  under  her  breath. 

It  was  true  then  that  he  loved  this  girl, 
and  she  who  had  given  him  her  heart  un- 
sought, she  must  live  a  cold  loveless  life. 
Fate  was  hard  upon  her.  She  had  given 
him  the  treasure  of  her  love,  and  with 
indifferent  eyes  he  had  paSsed  by  unheed- 
ing her. 

"I  think  it  likely  that  Lord  Harrick 
will  not  give  back  the  picture  under  the 
circumstances." 

She  said  the  last  words  very  softly  and 
gently,  taking  it  for  granted  at  once  that 
Marcus  Phillips  knew  of  Capri's  engage- 
ment. 
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He  felt  that  she  understood  him.  He 
did  not  look  at  her  immediately,  and  with- 
out raising  his  eyes  continued, 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  give  you  this 
trouble,  and  if  you  allow  me  I  will 
write  to  Lord  Harrick  myself  on  the 
subject." 

The  idea  of  doing  so  had  just  struck 
him,  and  he  gave  voice  to  it  quickly.  She 
did  not  reply  at  once.  He  looked  at  her 
now  and  saw  that  her  head  was  lowered 
and  her  clasped  hands  laid  upon  her  knees. 

He  saw  in  that  glance  that  she  was  both 
beautiful  and  graceful,  more  so  than  he 
had  ever  thought  before. 

"  If  you  think  it  wise  to  have  the  picture 
back,"  she  said  slowly,  laying  a  stress  upon 
the  first  words,  "  I  think  it  will  perhaps 
be  better  for  you  to  write  to  him." 

"  It  may  not  be  wise,"  he  answered, 
"but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
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the  canvas,  and  I  am  glad  you  think  I  had 
better  write  to  him  myself." 

*'Not,"  she  said  quickly,  ''that  I  should 
think  it  any  trouble  to  write.  I  would  do 
anything  I  could  to  serve  you." 

The  words  escaped  from  her  before  she 
was  aware  of  them. 

'*  I  do  not  doubt  that,"  he  said  frankly, 
and  he  rose  up  to  go  and  took  her  hand. 

In  that  clasp  he  felt  that  she  understood 
him  fully. 

"Must  you  go  so  soon?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  called  at  an  almost  inexcusable 
hour,  and   I   fear   I   may  have    disturbed 

you." 

*' I  am  quite  disengaged,"  she  replied 
softly,  and  he  thought  her  tones  invited 
him  to  stay.     He  sat  down  again. 

She  was  loth  that  he  should  go  so  soon. 
She  noted  the  change  wrought  in  his  ap- 
pearance since  she  had  seen  him  in  her 
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rooms  a  night  or  two  ago,  saw  that  the 
look  of  frank  jojousness  was  gone  from 
his  face,  that  sorrow  looked  out  from  his 
bright  blue  eyes,  a  sorrow  that  had  no  part 
with  the  usual  expression  of  his  fair  sunny 
countenance. 

She  read  the  meaning  of  it  all  aright, 
and  felt  a  strong  desire  to  give  him,  if  she 
might,  some  kind  words  that  would  lighten 
the  burden  of  his  present  sorrow.  Be- 
tween them  at  this  moment,  though  he 
scarcely  suspected  it,  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy.  They  both  suffered 
from  that  intense  feeling  of  solitariness 
and  pain  with  which  unrequited  affection 
afflicts;  and  in  his  trouble  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning  felt  as  if  she  approached  nearer 
to  him  than  before. 

Yet  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
pitied  him.  Her  love  for  him  was  so  pure 
and  true  and  unselfish  that  she  would  have 
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sacrificed  her  own  hopes  and  chances  of 
future  bliss  through  life  to  see  him  happj. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  in  his  presence 
brought  her  a  strange  feeling  of  restful- 
ness,  satisfaction,  and  pleasure. 

The  sun  shone  in  brightly  through  the 
drawn  blinds,  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  came  into  the  room  borne  on  the 
midday  air. 

''  Do  you  intend  leaving  town,"  she  asked 
him  when  he  was  again  seated. 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
away  somewhere  and  work  hard  for  some 
time." 

"  It  is  what  I  was  about  to  advise,"  she 
said,  "  a  thorough  change  will  serve  you, 
hard  work  will  do  you  much  good." 

*'  I  feel  that,"  he  answered,  *'  I  must 
have  my  mind  occupied ;  and  town  feels  so 
hot  and  oppressive  just  now  that  I  imagine 
I  can  scarcely  breathe ;  the  pavements  seem 
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like  red-hot  plougbsliares  over  which 
those  martyrs  to  circumstance  who  cannot 
escape  from  the  city  must  daily  plod.  I 
must  leave." 

"  Brittany  is  very  lovely  in  the  autumn, 
and  there  are  many  parts  of  it  which  are 
yet  sacred  from  the  presence  of  Cook's  ex- 
cursionists.    Do  you  know  the  country  ?" 

"No,  not  in  the  least.'" 

She  looked  at  him  now,  and  her  soft 
grey  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy  and  a 
feeling  stronger  than  friendship.  Marcus 
Phillips  felt  calmed  and  soothed  under  the 
influence  of  her  gaze,  and  touched  more 
by  the  tone  of  her  voice  than  by  the  words 
she  uttered,  for  the  sound  of  a  voice  is 
oftentimes  the  true  key-note  of  feeling. 

"  You  should  go  to  Brittany,  the  change 
of  its  quietness  from  town  life  would  serve 
you  much." 

"  I  feel  that  absence  from  London   for 
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some  time  would  do  me  mucli  service  in 
many  ways." 

There  was  a  pause  just  then.  Mrs. 
Stonex  Stanning  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing she  must  say  before  they  parted, 
yet  the  words  refused  to  come.  When 
most  we  want  to  express  ourselves  words 
fail  us.  Thoughts  burn  in  the  brain, 
desires  rise  in  the  heart ;  but  the  tongue  is 
silent,  and  will  not  give  them  voice,  and 
we  are  helpless  and  confused. 

Marcus  Phillips  sat  there  as  if  held  by 
some  spell. 

"  The  scenery  in  Brittany  is  very  fine," 
she  said  ;  ''  it  will  be  useful  to  you  as  a 
study ;  it  always  serves  one  to  come  face 
to  face  with  Nature." 

*'  I  think  it  must." 

"  I  know  it  does.  The  great  mother 
teaches  us  so  many  things  if  we  only 
have  patience  to  listen  to  her  voice,  and 
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read  her  lessons  aright.  Nature  is  a  great 
teacher,  her  ways  are  full  of  sweetness  and 
peace." 

The  artist  listened  to  her  words  that 
somehow  brought  him  a  balm  and  calm- 
ness which  last  night  he  thought  it 
would  take  years,  or  at  least  months  to 
produce. 

Then  she  summoned  courage  to  speak 
to  him  as  she  desired  ;  the  words  came 
at  last  to  her  lips  ;  her  voice  was  soft, 
low,  tremulous,  and  sweet  as  music,  and 
had  all  the  charm  and  influence  of  melody 
for  him. 

*' Mr.  Phillips,"  she  commenced,  "I  shall 
not  pretend  to  feel  ignorant  of  a  sorrovv' 
which  has  come  to  you." 

He  never  started  or  moved,  but  sat 
there  looking  at  her  graceful  head  slightly 
bowed,  watching  the  effort  which  the 
words  cost  her. 
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'*  I  know  that  a  grief  has  come  to  you, 
which  perhaps  shakes  your  faith  in  wo- 
man's friendship,  and  makes  all  the  world 
seem  a  blank." 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  felt  his  face  grow 
liot  and  flushed. 

"  Such  sorrows,"  she  went  on  bravely, 
"  when  they  have  passed,  make  hearts  all 
the  stronger;  life  is  rendered  noble  by 
endurance.  Remember,"  she  continued, 
with  a  tremulous  sound  in  her  voice, 
"  that  others  have  had  to  bear  such 
sorrows  before  ;  to  bear  them  patiently, 
bravely,  mutely,  unknown  to  the  world." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  said,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  since  she  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  But  I  fear  that,  when  sorrow 
comes  to  us,  we  imagine  it  is  darker  than 
ever  before  shadowed  other  hearts." 

*'  That  is  true ;  I  speak  to  you  now 
because  when  one  is  young  the  weight  of 
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a  great  grief  seeros  to  crush  out  all  hope, 
and  to  make  us  believe  that  in  suffering  we 
are  solitary." 

"  It  does." 

**I  have  known  what  such  pain  is,"  sbe 
said  in  a  subdued  voice,  lowering  her 
head  till  her  lips  almost  touched  the 
sinofle  crimson  rose  in  her  breast :  a  brio^ht 
flush  swept  gradually  over  her  face,  and 
she  lowered  her  eyes.  "  I  speak  to  you 
now  in  all  sympathy." 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  Marcus 
Phillips  said,  for  he  felt  her  words  were 
strong  links  that  bound  them  closer  yet 
in  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  uuder- 
standing.  *'  I  thank  you  from  my  heart ; 
believe  me,  I  shall  always  remember  what 
you  have  said." 

He  was  deeply  touched  by  her  words. 
In  a  second  a  bright  look  came  over  her 
face  and  made  it  more  soft  and  beautiful 
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than  usual.  Yet  sbe  quickly  subdued  her 
feelings  and  went  on  : 

"  There  are  some  natures  that  sorrow 
hardens  and  turns  cruel  and  cynical,  it  acts 
as  a  blight  ;  there  are  others  which  it  soft- 
ens and  subdues.  Do  not  let  the  keenness 
of  your  disappointment  make  you  lose  faith 
in  the  friendship  of  women." 

"  Your  words  have  saved  me  from  that 
fate ;  very  little  would  have  made  me 
believe  a  woman's  heart  nothing  but  a 
myth  ;  would  have  launched  my  life  into 
a  cold  cruel  sea  of  darkness  and  doubt  and 
scepticism ;  you  have  rescued  me  from  this 
danger." 

He  spoke  quickly,  as  men  are  apt  to  do 
when  the  words  bubble  up  hot  from  the 
heart,  and  something  like  tears  shone  in  his 
honest  blue  eyes. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said  once  under 
his  breatb,  but  she  caught  the  words,  and 
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remembered  and  repeated  them  to  herself 
over  and  over  again  long  afterwards. 

Could  he  but  know  the  wealth  of  love 
which  lay  in  her  heart  for  him  ;  could  he 
but  feel  the  tenderness  which  she  yearned 
to  show  him ;  could  she  but  have  told  him 
that  he,  aud  he  alone,  was  the  one  man  on 
earth  to  whom  she  would  gladly  trust  the 
keeping  of  her  heart  and  honour,  by  whose 
side  she  would  walk  along  the  rugged  wa3's 
of  life  even  till  death  met  them  on  the 
way. 

But  she  dared  not  tell  him  this.  Her 
lips  were  closed ;  yet  when  her  eyes  looked 
into  his  he  read  the  history  of  her  heart 
in  them  plainer  than  words  could  speak  it 
far,  for  words  are  weak  and  powerless  to 
tell  of  feelings  that  sway,  and  passions 
that  stir  us  deeply. 

He  had  no  doubt  now  that  the  nature  of 
the  woman  before  him  was  both  true  and 
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noble,  that  her  affection  was  a  sacred  gift 
which  deserved  to  be  treasured  and  held 
as  the  most  precious  thing  in  life  by  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  given.  He  thought 
of  all  this  while  the  words  of  sympathy 
she  had  just  spoken  rang  in  his  ears. 

Had  his  affections  been  his  to  give  he 
would  have  offered  them  to  her,  all  un- 
worthy though  they  might  be  of  her  accept- 
ance ;  but  they  had  been  offered  to 
another,  who  had  flung  them  away  as  worth- 
less things  in  comparison  with  money  and 
position.  His  heart  was  not  yet  quite 
his  own ;  though  it  had  been  rejected,  jet 
it  vainly,  hopelessly,  foolishly  clung  to  the 
woman  who  had  put  it  away  from  her  for 
ever.  Time  would  probably  restore  it  to 
his  keeping  once  more,  but  at  present  it 
was  not  his  to  give  or  take.  It  had  gone 
long  ago  out  of  his  keeping  ;  gone  astray 
and  o^ot  torn  and  bruised  and  wounded. 
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He  sighed  deeply  as  he  thought  of  this, 
and  wondered  why  it  was  there  was  so 
much  sorrow  and  pain  in  the  world.  He 
had  thought  life  fair  and  happy  and  bright 
but  a  little  while  ago,  until  this  sorrow  had 
fallen  on  him,  which  had  seemed  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  griefs  and  pains  of  others, 
and  place  him  in  direct  unison  with  the 
miseries  of  existence. 

There  was  no  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
rose  up  to  say  good-bye ;  his  voice  was 
suppressed  and  scarcely  sounded  like  his 
own  ;  the  shadow  of  sorrow  was  yet  in  his 
eyes,  but  it  had  now  a  more  softened 
expression. 

"You  are  a  true  and  kind  friend,"  he 
said  earnestly,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"  Believe  me,  I  thank  you  for  your  words 
most  heartily." 

*'  Good-bye,"  she  said. 

As  she  rose  up  the  crimson  rose  lying  at 
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her  breast  fell  to  the  ground.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  but  did  not  restore  it  to 
her. 

"  May  I  keep  it  ?"  he  said  simply. 

''Yes." 

Then  she  gave  him  her  hand  ;  it  trembled 
a  little  as  he  pressed  it ;  in  another  second 
he  had  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

XI  NE      MONTHS     AFTEE. 

ATINE  months  came  and  went  since  Mrs. 
^  ^  Stonex  Stanning  gave  that  reception 
at  which  Lord  Harrick  had  proposed  for 
the  girl  who  in  due  time  became  his 
wife. 

Society  remained  much  the  same.  It  is 
a  stream  which  for  ever  and  ever  goes  on 
in  its  broad,  rippling  flow,  though  men 
and  women  may  come  and  go,  and  love, 
and  marry,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  die. 
It  is  ever  the  same.  Onwards  it  rolls 
eternally  with  a  musical,  rippling  sound, 
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and  a  bright,  smootli  surface  that  never 
hints  at  dark  undercurrents,  dangerous 
whirlpools,  and  dank,  deadly  weeds  that 
have  firm  root  in  the  slime  below. 

Nations  may  rise  and  fall,  crowns  be 
lost  and  won,  empires  be  swept  away,  but 
society  continues  the  even  tenor  of  its 
course  unmoved.  What  though  its  lions 
of  last  season  have  grown  tame  with  the 
tameness  of  familiarity,  that  some  of  its 
most  prominent  leaders  have  gone  to  the 
antipodes,  or  the  family  mausoleum  for  an 
eternal  rest,  what  though  its  pets  have 
begun  to  bore,  or  have  taken  that  slight 
step  outside  the  pale  which  prevents  their 
soiled  hands  ever  being  taken  again  in  the 
pure  clasp  of  its  votaries ;  yet  strange  lions 
are  imported,  new  leaders  step  forward, 
and  fresh  pets  present  themselves,  and  so 
the  wheel  goes  round  and  round  and  no- 
thing is  changed. 
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The  same  smiles  even,  though  worn  on 
different  faces,  meet  you,  bright  eyes  look 
j  pleasantly  into  yours  as  of  yore,  the  same 
words  greet  you,  the  same  musical  murmur 
of  sweet  voices  charged  with  pleasant 
messages  falls  on  your  ears.  It  is  ever  the 
same. 

Nine  months  ago  and  Capri  had  become 
the  bride  of  Richard,  sixth  Viscount  Har- 
rick,  had  stood  by  his  side  in  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  assisted  by  canons 
and  minor  dignitaries,  with  all  pomp  and 
ceremony  befitting  the  position  she  was  to 
fill  in  the  future.  She  heard  the  bishop's 
voice,  low  and  solemn,  asking  her  if  she 
would  take  this  man  for  her  wedded 
husband  to  live  together  after  God's  ordi- 
nance in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ? 

She  would. 
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Would  she  obey  him,  serve  liim,  love, 
honour,  and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  forsaking  all  other  keep  only 
unto  him  as  long  as  both  should  live. 

She  would. 

The  low  quivering  voice  of  the  bishop 
fell  on  her  ears  as  if  the  words  were  not 
addressed  to  her,  but  to  some  one  else  in 
whom  she  was  interested.  It  was  like 
the  voice  in  a  dream,  and  sounded  faint 
and  far  off,  and  had  little  meaning  for 
her. 

Was  it  after  all  a  scene  in  a  dream  that 
would  merely  pass  away  in  a  minute  or  two 
and  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  It  could 
not  surely  be  a  reality.  All  her  movements 
were  mechanical ;  when  she  spoke  it  seem- 
ed as  if  some  one  else  talked  with  her  voice  ; 
when  she  stretched  forward  her  hand  to 
receive  on  the  fourth  finger  the  ring  that 
made   her   a   wife   and   a   viscountess,    it 
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seemed  as  if  some  other  will  than  her  own 
prompted  the  action ;  when  the  bridegroom 
took  her  hand  in  his  to  plight  her  his  troth, 
it  had  no  feeling  of  beiog  clasped.  It 
might  have  been  a  hand  of  clay  or  stone 
for  all  the  pressure  she  experienced. 

Then  she  felt  herself  kneeling  down  be- 
fore the  altar,  yet  acting  mechanically 
rather  than  obeying  any  will  of  her  own, 
and  heard  the  prayer  addressed  to  the 
eternal  God,  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
mankind,  giver  of  all  spiritual  grace,  the 
author  of  everlasting  life,  to  send  a  blessing 
on  this  man  and  woman  His  servants;  that 
as  Isaac  and  Rebecca  lived  faithfully  to- 
gether, so  these  persons  might  surely  per- 
form and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant  be- 
twixt them  made  (whereof  the  ring  given 
and  received  was  a  token)  and  might  ever 
remain  in  perfect  love  and  faith  together. 
Amen. 
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Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder.     Amen. 

She  had  looked  wondrouslj  handsome 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  lace,  though  her 
great  dark  eyes  had  a  new  gentleness  in 
their  look  which  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  regret,  though  her  olive-complexioned 
face  was  much  more  pale  than  ever, 
though  there  were  semi-circles  of  blue 
.under  the  sweep  of  her  long  lashes,  though 
no  smiles  were  on  her  lips. 

It  was  a  triumphal  moment  when  the 
ceremony  was  over.  The  sun  shone  in 
through  the  magnificent  window  above  the 
altar,  scattering  bright  patches  of  rich 
colour  all  over  the  old  oak  stalls  and  the 
carpeted  floor  and  the  pale  marbles  of  the 
cold  monuments.  The  great  organ  rang 
out  with  the  notes  of  a  wedding  march  that 
swelled  through  the  empty  aisles,  and  sent 
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great  waves  of  rejoicing  sound  through 
the  dim  chapels,  and  died  away  in  melodi- 
ous echoes  along  the  vaulted  roofs  when 
the  pianissimo  parts  sound  hushed  and 
soft,  but  full  jubilant  harmony  still. 

Capri  had  laid  her  hand  upon  her  hus- 
band's arm  and  walked  down  through  the 
grey  chapels  of  the  abbey,  her  head  bowed 
over  the  great  bouquet  she  held  in  her 
disengaged  hand,  her  train  of  white  satin 
and  old  lace  sweeping  the  crimson  carpet 
for  yards  behind,  whilst  the  crowd  on 
either  side  whispered  and  gave  audible 
murmurs  of  admiration,  and  the  joy-bells 
rang  out  loud  and  clear  in  the  glorious  sun- 
shine of  an  August  midday. 

It  was  all,  she  thought,  like  the  last 
chapter  of  a  society  novel,  where  the  noble 
and  happy  bride,  after  almost  insurmount- 
able troubles,  was  united  to  her  lover,  who 
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had  bravely  borne  so  much  anguish  for 
her  sake  ;  like  the  ending  of  a  charming 
romance. 

And  yet  it  was  all  real,  and  though  she 
was  a  bride  she  was  neither  noble  nor — 
happy,  and  between  her  and  her  husband 
the  course  of  courtship  had  run  most 
placidly  on,  never  as  much  as  crossed  by  a 
shadow.  It  was  all  genuine,  and  not  a 
Family  Herald  supplement  romance,  for  all 
the  bell-ringing,  and  white  lace,  and  orange 
blossoms,  and  yellow  sunshine. 

No  doubt  the  crowd  of  people  who 
stared  at  her  scrutinizingly  envied  her, 
and  thought  her  as  happy  as  could  be,  for 
she  was  surrounded  by  all  the  appendages 
and  make-beliefs  of  happiness,  and  she 
looked  wondrously  beautiful. 

But,  though  gratified,  she  felt  far  from 
happy,  as  she  walked  between  the  lines  of 
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people  waiting  to  see  lier  in  the  Abbey 
yard,  treading  over  the  grave-stones  of 
forgotten  men  and  women,  whose  very 
names  were  obliterated  from  the  flasfs  laid 
above  them  by  the  trafl&c  of  passing  feet ; 
but  who  had  once  lived,  and  loved,  and 
married,  perhaps  as  she  did,  and  slept,  now 
that  the  restless  fever  of  life  was  done  with^ 
for  ever  and  for  aye. 

She  almost  wished  herself  like  one  of 
them  this  bright  fair  morning ;  wished 
that  the  whole  tragedy  or  comedy — which- 
ever fate  might  make  it — of  her  life  was 
done  with,  that  the  heart-pangs,  and  the 
ceaseless  yearnings  within  her,  and  the 
weariness  had  ceased,  and  that  the  time 
for  restfulness  and  sleep  had  come. 

The  happy  pair — as  the  newspapers 
called  them,  for  newspapers  are  ever  polite 
when    you    have    plenty    of    mone}',    and 
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never  tread  on  the  editorial  corns,  or  want 
them  to  accept  articles — went  abroad  for 
a  prolonged  honeymoon. 

Paris,  with  its  bright  cloudless  days,  its 
brilliant  nights,  its  gaiety,  its  vivaciousness, 
its  grace,  its  beauty,  its  thousand  delight- 
ful sights  opened  out  before  the  eyes  of 
Capri,  Viscountess  Harrick,  as  a  child's 
Christmas  dream— as  a  vision  of  Paradise 
itself. 

It  delighted  her.  In  the  gay  capital  she 
breathed  an  air  more  kindred  to  her  than 
she  had  known  since  she  had  left  that 
island  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  smiling  beneath  the 
glory  of  a  southern  sky. 

From  Paris  they  had  gone  to  Florence 
and  Eome,  where  they  wintered,  and  where 
the  young  viscountess  became  the  fashion. 
Lord  Harrick  happened  to  know  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  having  been  at  the  same 
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college  Tvith  him  at  Cambridge,  from  which 
period  a  feeble  flame  of  friendship  existed 
between  them,  which  sprang  and  warmed 
into  existence  whenever  they  met,  and 
lapsed  when  they  parted. 

This  old  college  friendship,  however, 
was  of  some  service  to  Capri ;  in  less  than 
a  week  from  her  arrival  in  the  Eternal 
City,  she  felt  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
crowds  of  foreign  princes,  American  mil- 
lionaires, and  English  aristocracy  whom 
she  met  at  the  receptions  at  the  Pal- 
azzo Ciari,  the  ambassadors  residence. 
The  ambassador's  wife  became  her  fast 
friend. 

Capri's  appearance  on  this  stage  of 
society  was  a  complete  success ;  her  rare 
beauty  met  with  a  homage  it  had  never 
known  before;  the  sight  of  her  face  in 
reception-rooms  was  the  signal  for  a  well- 
bred  murmur  of  admiration,  her  presence 
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was  looked  on  by  hostesses  as  a  favour, 
her  entertainments  were  crowded.  Her 
success  was  a  surprise  to  herself ;  and  a 
surprise  that  she  welcomed  because  of  the 
excitement  it  caused  her.  She  enjoyed 
this  new  life  thoroughly,  its  varieties,  its 
seductions,  its  strangeness,  kept  her  from 
thought ;  she  had  not  time  left  for  reflec- 
tion ;  she  had  no  leisure  to  look  into  her 
heart.,  the  whirl  of  the  excitement  in 
which  she  lived  drowned  its  voice.  If  she 
was  not  happy,  because  she  could  neither 
see  nor  hear,  she  was  at  least  satisfied. 
/  If  one  could  only  live  without  a  heart, 
/life  would  be  in  the  main  a  very  pleasant 
/thing.  That  troublesome  organ  so  often 
mars  lives  that  would  otherwise  and 
without  its  interference  prove  pleasurable 
existences. 

The  new  Viscountess  Harrick  felt  this, 
and  in  the  life  she  had  begun  she  strove  to 
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close  up  lier  heart  witli  all  its  old  remem- 
brances, to  set  a  seal  of  forgetfulness  over 
it,  to  fix  a  clasp  upon  it  that  might  open 
no  more.  In  the  present  she  succeeded, 
and  was  satisfied. 

Yet  she  never  felt  quite  secure ;  the 
door  which  she  strove  to  bar  might  burst 
open  at  any  moment,  and  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  old  time  come  back  to 
her.  Memory  sometimes,  and  when  least 
expected,  called  out  to  her  from  the  locked 
chamber  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  her,  and 
which  she  hurriedly  closed  her  ears  to  ;  for 
the  past  was  dead,  and  its  ghost  must  lie 
quiet  in  its  grave,  and  not  startle  her  by 
word  or  vision.  She  told  herself  that  she 
w^as  happy ;  she  repeated  it  to  herself  over 
and  over  again  with  strange  persistency. 

She  might  in  time — who  knows,  for  we 
educate  ourselves  to  credit  strange  fallacies 
sometimes,  and  to  have  faith  in  living  lies — 

VOL.  III.  H 
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have  come  to  believe  that  she  was  indeed 
a  very  contented,  happy  woman,  even 
though  she  was  minus  a  heart,  but  for  one 
little  fact. 

That  was  the  appearance  one  day  in 
Eome  of  her  husband's  friend,  Guy  Ruther- 
ford. Lord  Harrick  was  glad  to  welcome 
him  in  a  place  where,  though  acquaintances 
were  many,  friends  were  few,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  saw  a  great  deal  of  him. 

He  knew  the  old  city  so  thoroughly,  all 
its  objects  of  interest  were  quite  familiar 
to  him,  he  knew  every  picture  worth  see- 
ing in  its  galleries,  every  statue  in  its 
sculptured  halls,  every  shrine  in  its  churches. 
His  Italian  was  as  fluent  as  his  English, 
and  he  had  learned  and  stored  up  in  his 
memory  many  quaint  old  legends  and 
curious  lore  connected  with  all  that  he 
pointed  out.  He  was  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  of  guides.     All  that  he  said 
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concerning  ruins  and  relics  and  objects  of 
art  came  fresh  to  his  lips,  as  if  it  had  just 
then  occurred  to  him,  and  had  not  been 
stored  up  in  his  recollection  until  it  grew 
antiquated  and  pedantic. 

His  expressions  were  always  happy,  and 
depended  entirely  on  the  mood  in  which 
he  was  in  at  the  time  he  spoke  ;  so  that, 
hearing  him  repeat  a  legend,  one  was  sure 
never  to  have  the  same  reflections  or  ideas 
twice  mixed  up  with  his  descriptions.  Va- 
riety was  perhaps  his  great  charm.  If  he 
was  bright  and  sparkling  with  wit  to-day, 
to-morrow  he  was  serious  and  philosophic. 
One  half  the  day  he  talked  of  all  things 
nnder  Heaven  and  on  earth ;  the  other 
half  he  was  silent  and  distrait^  but  in  all 
his  moods  there  was  a  fascination  that 
made  him  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
women's  hearts.  In  him  Capri  felt  a  need 
was  supplied  to  her  which  she  had  missed 

h2 
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since  the  evening  she  had  said  farewell  to 
Marcus  Phillips  in  his  studio.  She  could 
scarcely,  even  to  herself,  describe  the  feel- 
ing of  want  which  he  satisfied.  It  was 
not  love,  certainly  not ;  all  that  was  over 
and  done  with. 

In  a  subtle  manner,  which  she  but  half 
understood,  he  read  her  thoughts  before 
expressed,  attuned  himself  to  her  moods, 
comprehended  without  a  word  from  her 
her  feelings,  understood  her  as  if  her  soul 
was  reflected  in  his  mind — understood  her 
as  no  man  or  woman  had  done  before. 
There  was  a  secret  affinity  growing  up 
between  them  which  neither  of  them  seem- 
ed to  cultivate,  but  which  yet  day  by  day 
grew  and  strengthened. 

They  were  friends,  she  told  herself, 
nothing  more.  The  world  could  never 
see  or  fathom  the  depth  of  this  feeling 
which  had  shot  U23  so  suddenly,  and  now 
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bound  them  close  together;  interest  to 
interest,  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul.  It 
had  taken  but  a  few  brief  days  to  knit 
together  this  bond  of  friendship  which  they 
felt  should  last  through  life  to  death. 

This  common  understanding  lay  deep  in 
both  their  hearts,  though  no  word  or  ex- 
pression had  ever  passed  between  them  to 
show  that  either  was  at  all  conscious  of 
its  existence.  It  was  enough  that  they 
felt  it.  Our  truest  feelings  need  no  out- 
ward expression,  need  no  verbal  interpreta- 
tion. When  hearts  are  in  perfect  unison, 
there  is  no  need  for  words :  intuition  takes 
their  place,  and  speaks  with  a  subtle  force 
and  power  that  beggars  all  language. 

To  Capri  itseemedasif  she  had  never  lived, 
in  the  full,  broad  sense  of  the  word,  until 
now,  had  never  known  the  value  of  existence. 
This  man,  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
her,  was  the  counterpart  of  herself,  with- 
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out  whicli  her  existence  had  been  robbed 
of  half  its  value.  All  those  years  back 
she  had  lived  on,  ignorant  of  the  force  and 
depth  of  her  life ;  she  now  woke  to  a 
sense  of  its  vast  importance,  woke  to  see 
— what  ?  This  man's  touch  it  was  that 
had  roused  her  to  consciousness,  that  had 
waked  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her  sordid- 
ness,  selfishness,  baseness,  to  show  her  that 
she  had  sold  herself  body  and  soul  for  a  few 
golden  coins  and  an  empty  sound  affixed 
to  her  name.  What  did  he  think  of  her  ? 
At  the  thought  of  how  miserable  and 
degraded  she  must  look  in  his  eyes,  she 
cowered  down  her  noble  head  and  blushed 
in  shame.  She  would  have  torn  out  her 
heart  and  trampled  on  it  if  she  could.  He 
alone  perhaps  of  all  her  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances knew  her,  knew  that  she  had 
made  a  barter  of  herself.  She  did  not 
see   the  depth  into  which  she  had  fallea 
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until  be  had  coine  to  her;  and  vet  no 
words  of  his  had  ever  hinted  at  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made. 

If  he  had  but  come  in  contact  with  her 
life  before  !  There  was  a  strength  in  him 
to  which  she  responded,  and  which  Marcus 
Phillips  utterly  lacked.  For  Guy  Ruther- 
ford she  felt  that  she  could  have  made  all 
sacrifices  gladly,  had  she  but  known  him 
before  she  had  sworn  love,  honour,  and 
obedience  to  Lord  Harrick. 

But  she  must  not  think  of  the  past. 
She  would  gain  strength  to  be  true  to  her 
vows,  and  yet  retain  the  friendship  of  this 
man  who  had  become — it  seemed  to  her — 
the  necessity  of  her  life. 

It  was  only  a  friendship  she  entertained 
for  him,  nothing  more,  she  told  herself ; 
and,  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  suffered  herself  to 
walk  through  love's  ways  blindfolded. 
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Whilst  the  bandage  was  on  her  eyes  life 
went  on  very  smoothly  and  happily.  The 
days  went  by  as  dreams,  following  each 
other  in  quick,  pleasurable  succession  that 
scarcely  gave  her  time  to  breathe.  At 
times  her  pleasures  rose  to  a  pitch  of 
feverish  excitement  that  made  her  wonder 
if  this  present  happiness  would  last.  Her 
life  was  full  of  a  strange  sweet  pleasure ; 
her  beauty  visibly  heightened ;  her  grati- 
tude to  her  husband  increased  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  him  and  placed  him  in  a 
fool's  paradise ;  her  gentleness  to  the  outer 
world  was  the  talk  of  Eome ;  the  charm  of 
her  manner  was  wonderful ;  she  was  in 
love  with  life. 

With  society  she  had  become  a  favour- 
ite. Even  women  liked  her.  She  gave 
them  no  cause  for  jealousy  or  pain ;  her 
beauty  was  too  pronounced  to  admit  of 
two  opinions,  and  she  had  few  rivals.     At 
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all  receptions  given  by  her  circle,  she  was 
looked  for  as  the  great  attraction.  And 
Capri  enjoyed  it  all ;  it  was  so  new  that  it 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  weary  her,  and 
she  accepted  it  all  in  good  faith.  It  was 
all  too  delightful  not  to  be  true. 

At  length  a  little  incident  helped  to 
raise  the  bandage  which,  in  pity  for  her- 
self, she  had  bound  round  her  eyes  so 
tightly,  and  showed  her  clearly  for  one 
brief  moment  the  danger  in  which  her 
friendship  for  Guy  Eutherford  placed  her; 
just  as  lightning  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blaze  reveals  clouds  in  the  heavens  which 
we  did  not  picture  before. 

Capri  had  been  to  a  masked  ball,  attend- 
ed by  Guy  Rutherford  ;  Lord  Harrick  was 
dininoj  that  nio^ht  at  the  ambassador's. 
The  ball  was  given  by  the  Princess 
Alantino,  in  a  vast  suite  of  rooms  hung 
with  purple  velvet  in  her  magnificent  old 
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palace.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene.  Wax 
lights  blazed  in  antique  sconces  of  silver 
and  gold  that  had  belonged  to  ill-fated 
Borgias.  Heraldic  arms  wrought  in  gold 
gleamed  from  the  purple  background  of 
the  velvet  hangings,  the  varied  colours  and 
costumes  of  the  guests  created  a  bewilder- 
ing effect.  Capri's  spirits  were  high,  she 
danced  much,  and  it  was  almost  morning 
when  she  took  Guj  Eutherford's  arm  and 
got  into  the  carriage. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  through  the 
night ;  he  had  daiiced  with  her  but  once  ; 
there  was  no  coolness,  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  them.  She  lay  back  in  the 
carriage  tired  and  rather  pale ;  her  mask 
lay  on  her  knees.  Suddenly  she  felt  that 
he  was  looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  were 
luminous  from  the  passion  they  expressed ; 
in   that  instant   her   heart   gave    a   wild 
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throb,  and  then  Ts^as  still  as  death,  her 
breath  ceased,  a  tide  of  blood  swept  with 
a  mighty  rush  through  the  current  of  her 
veins. 

In  a  moment  he  was  beside  her ;  before 
she  could  move,  his  arms  were  flung  around 
her,  and  his  lips  met  hers  in  one  long 
kiss.  A  great  joy  filled  her  and  shook  her 
frame. 

"  Capri,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice, 
"  I  love  you  !" 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  her  that.  She 
could  never  more  rub  the  fact  from  her 
memory.  In  another  instant  she  remem- 
bered all.  She  drew  herself  up,  her  eyes 
glanced  at  him  once,  and  he  released  his 
arm. 

That  was  all.  She  could  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak  just  then.  She  feared  her 
heart  might  betray  her.     Could  she  blame 
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Ilim,  chide  him  for  the  brief  happiness  he 
had  given  her  ?  Could  she  call  him  traitor 
and  thief,  and  load  him  with  reproaches 
because  for  a  second  he  had  forgotten 
that  she  had  sold  herself  to  another 
man? 

But  in  that  second  what  had  he  not 
revealed  to  her  ?  He  had  shown  her  that 
their  friendship,  which  she  had  thought  so 
fair  and  pleasant,  was  love — a  love  that 
the  world  would  pronounce  guilty;  he  had 
shown  her  the  dark  precipice  on  the  yawn- 
ing brink  of  which  they  had  so  fearlessly 
stood. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
tears  that  scalded  her  eyes  and  burned  her 
cheeks  fell  from  her  long  lashes,  her  head 
swam,  her  heart  beat  violently. 

They  had  almost  reached  home — her 
husband's  home — before  he  spoke.     Then 
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his  voice  was  low  and  penitent,  but  as  full 
of  the  old  sweet  music  as  of  jore. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  On  one  condition." 

"And  that?" 

"  That  you  leave  me  to-morrow." 

"  Leave  you  ?" 

She  remembered  afterwards  that  he 
spoke  the  words  with  almost  a  cry  in 
his  tones. 

"  Ask  me  anything  but  that.  If  I 
leave  you,  I  leave  all  happiness  behind 
me." 

Never  had  his  voice  sounded  more  per- 
suasively, never  had  it  fallen  with  such 
dangerous  sweetness  on  her  ears. 

A  great  sigh  which  she  could  not  sup- 
press escaped  from  her  lips.  She  could 
not  reply  to  him. 

''  Let  me  stay  here,  near  you." 
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^'No,  no,  no." 

Her  voice  rang  out  the  words  more  in 
appeal  than  command. 

*'  Then  I  go." 

Silence  again. 

She  looked  at  him  once.  It  might  be, 
she  thought,  for  the  last  time.  The  car- 
riage-lamps shone  in  on  his  face,  which 
was  deadly  pale.  There  was  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes  which  she  feared.  They 
were  nearing  the  palazzo  now  where  she 
lived. 

''  Let  us  say  farewell." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
little,  delicately-shaped  hand,  with  its 
clusters  of  rings. 

He  took  it  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
and  pressed  it  once  to  his  heart.  Then 
the  carriage  stopped.  He  handed  her  out. 
She  ran  lightly  up  the  steps ;  the  shadow 
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of  the  great  portico  covered  her  from  his 
gaze ;  in  another  instant  she  had  entered 
her  husband's  home. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

EECEIVING     SOCIETY. 

TN  the  first  week  of  May,  Lord  Harrick 
-^  and  bis  young  wife  returned  to  town. 
They  had  come  back  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  London  season. 

Harrick  House,  which  had  not  thrown 
its  doors  open  to  London  society  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  now  became  the 
centre  of  attraction  ;  the  great  luminary 
around  which  the  moths  of  fashionable 
life  hovered  in  numbers.  For  nine  months 
past  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  famous 
decorative   artist,   who  deigned   to   travel 
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from  Paris  once  in  every  three  months  to 
see  how  his  employes  worked.  The  fam- 
ous frescoos  on  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room  were  restored ;  the  ceiling  and  doors 
of  the  great  drawing-room  were  painted 
by  a  Roman,  whom  his  disciples — for  he, 
like  all  great  men,  had  founded  a  school — 
declared  a  heaven-born  genius ;  the  double 
flight  of  white  Carrara  marble  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  hall  was  repolished ;  the  con- 
servatory was  filled  with  foreign  plants ; 
the  famous  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Yandyck,  and  Lely,  which  had  long 
been  shrouded,  were  now  uncovered  and 
saw  the  light  once  more ;  and  carpets  sent 
from  Ispahan  were  laid  upon  the  floor. 
The  old  house  that  had  so  long  lain  idle 
and  dusty  woke  up  to  a  scene  that  rivalled 
its  splendours  in  the  reign  of  the  Regent. 
It  was  now  a  blaze  of  costly  magnificence. 
No  money  had  been  spared  by  its  lord  to 
VOL.  III.  I 
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make  it  worthy  of  his  bride,  and  success 
was  the  ^s^rand  result. 

Within  a  week  of  her  arrival  in  town 
the  young  Viscountess  Harrick  had  been 
presented  at  a  court  drawing-room  by  her 
husband's  maternal  grandmother,  the  old 
Duchess  of  Dewshire,  who  resolved  to  do 
all  she  could  for  her  kinsman  towards 
remedying  what  she  considered  his  foolish 
mesalliance. 

The  duchess  was  a  pleasant  old  lady 
who  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world, 
and  seen  sufficient  of  its  ways,  to  become 
tolerant  of  its  oddities.  Her  grandson 
had  made  a  false  step,  it  was  true;  it  was 
wrong  and  unwise  of  him  to  have  married 
a  girl  who  was  the  daughter  of  no  one  in 
particular,  and  was  the  companion  of  a 
very  vulgar  American  woman ;  but  her 
grace  had  known  and  heard  of  young  men 
who  had  done  far  worse — young  men  who 
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had  placed  the  honour  of  their  house  in 
the  hands,  and  their  coronets  on  the  heads 
of  women  whose  deeds  society  was  sup- 
posed to  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  whose 
names  were  never  mentioned  to  ears 
polite. 

The  Duchess  of  Dewshire  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  her  grandson  had 
no  brains  worth  speaking  of,  but  had  in- 
stead a  certain  stubborn  will  of  his  own 
which  persons  minus  brains  frequently 
possess.  She  had  often  felt  uneasy  as  to 
his  selection  of  a  wife ;  she  feared  that 
he  might  give  his  name  to  the  first  woman 
who  was  shrewd  enough  to  please  his 
fancy,  and  felt  disquieted  as  to  whom  that 
person  might  be.  She  would  gladly  have 
undertaken  to  arrange  an  alliance  for  him, 
but  when  she  had  hinted  at  the  idea,  he 
had  not  received  it  with  too  good  a  grace. 
Mistresses    could  be  bought  any  day  or 
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secured  by  intrigue,  but  he  would  select 
his  own  wife,  he  thought.  His  old  kins- 
woman considered  he  was  yet  young,  and 
though  celibacy  in  a  youth  with  seventy 
thousand  a  year  was  a  target  at  which 
seventy  thousand  virgins  might  daily 
shoot,  yet  he  might  pass  unscathed  and 
end  happily  after  all.  It  was  a  chance. 
Young  men  were  sometimes  wiser  than 
one  suspects  when  their  matrimonial 
affairs  are  concerned.  Some  of  them 
are  sage  in  their  generation  as  latter-day 
experience  has  shown.  There  was  hope 
for  him  too  in  her  grace's  bosom. 

But  he  had  suddenly  put  an  end  to  all 
these  placid  speculations  by  announcing 
one  morning  to  the  duchess  his  approach- 
ing marriage. 

In  her  alarm  her  grace  had  pushed  her 
wig  all  awry,  let  her  pug-dog  fall  from  her 
lap  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  first  time 
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in  its  life  forgot  to  soothe  its  whine  with 
a  caress. 

Bj-and-by,  when  Lord  Harrick  spoke 
very  plainly  of  his  determination  to  marry 
Capri,  in  a  tone  of  sullenness — for  sullen- 
ness  sometimes  does  duty  for  strong-  will — 
and  had  explained  that  the  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  English  officer  in 
impoverished  circumstances,  the  dear  old 
duchess  breathed  more  freely  and  thanked 
heaven  (without  having  a  very  distinct 
idea  of  where  or  what  kind  of  place  it 
was)  that  after  all  her  grandson  s  future 
bride  was  not  some  one  who  had  just  been 
some  one  else's  wife,  or  an  actress,  or  a 
danseusej  or  anything  else  dreadful  in  that 
way. 

"When  Capri,  just  before  her  marriage, 
had  called  to  see  her  grace  at  her  special 
invitation,  she  had  liked  the  girl,  and  told 
her  grandson  that  when  they  returned  to 
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town  she  would  present  her  at  court 
aud  do  all  she  could  for  her  towards  in- 
troducing her  into  society,  and  the  old 
lady  was  faithful  to  her  word. 

She  travelled  from  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  first  drawing- 
room  of  the  season,  and  presenting  the 
new  viscountess.  Her  critical  gaze  was 
more  than  satisfied  at  Capri's  self-consci- 
ous, cool  and  dignified  bearing. 

The  young  bride  walked  through  the 
presence  chamber  as  if  she  had  been  the 
intimate  of  courts  all  her  life,  and  received 
the  kiss  of  her  sovereign  with  all  the  air 
and  grace  of  a  French  marquise  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  was  wonderful,  the  old  Duchess  of 
Dewshire  thousrht.  The  bride  of  a  noble 
earl,  who  was  daughter  to  a  marquis,  had 
been  presented  immediately  before  Capri, 
and  had  blushed  like   a   school-girl  when 
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Her  Majesty's  lips  brushed  her  cheek,  and 
stumbled  painfully  over  her  train  in  back- 
ing from  the  royal  presence.  Capri  had 
gone  through  the  trying  ceremony  with  a 
composure  that  might  be  almost  mistaken 
for  indifference. 

The  Viscountess  Harrick  had  looked 
wondrously  well  in  a  robe  of  ivory-tinted 
silk,  sewn  with  seed  pearls,  a  ruff  of  rich 
old  lace  encircled  her  neck  and  bosom,  her 
breast  ablaze  wich  diamonds,  the  famous 
heirlooms  of  the  Harrick  line. 

Next  afternoon  the  Duchess  of  Dewshire 
sat  in  Lady  Harrick's  magnificent  carriage, 
which  had  been  built  by  order  by  an 
American  firm.  The  dark  chocolate- 
coloured  panels  were  luminous  with  the 
quarterings  of  the  family  arms ;  the  ser- 
vants were  gorgeous  in  violet  and  silver 
liveries. 

Eound  Rotten  Row  Lady  Harrick  swept 
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three  times,  then  she  ordered  the  carriage 
home,  dropping  her  grace  at  her  residence 
on  her  way.  That  night  she  was  to  dine 
with  the  duchess,  to  meet  a  cabinet  min- 
ister who  had  just  achieved  a  great  victory 
for  his  party,  a  famous  and  enlightened 
bishop  whose  see  lay  in  a  great  manu- 
facturing town,  a  well-known  historian 
and  biographer,  and  a  royal  duke  and 
duchess. 

Lady  Harrick  had  not  been  a  week  in 
town  before  her  card-basket  contained 
more  than  half  the  names  in  Foster's  peer- 
age.  Her  appearance  had  been  even 
more  successful  in  London  than  in  Eoman 
society. 

Society,  indeed,  had  been  prepared  to 
give  her  a  recognition,  to  receive  her  in  a 
way  which  would  indicate  the  honour  it 
conferred,  and  make  her  remember  she 
was  one  new  to  its  order  and  ways  ;  but 
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the  new  viscountess  changed  all  that.  She 
stood  upon  the  dignity  which  her  hus- 
band's rank  conferred  upon  her,  and  re- 
ceived society  when  it  came  within  her 
walls  with  a  gracious  self-possession 
that  aggravated  its  temper  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree. 

At  her  first  reception  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  commoners  present ;  in  her 
invitations  to  those  of  her  own  rank  she 
had  been  most  select. 

At  len2:th  that  nio-ht  came  when  she 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  most  trying  position 
of  hostess.  She  stood  near  the  doorway, 
looking  superb  in  a  dress  of  pale  green 
velvet,  cut  and  shaped  after  some  mediaeval 
fashion ;  a  net  of  dead  gold  caught  her 
dark  hair,  and  contrasted  strangely  with 
its  russet  under-tints  ;  a  wide  belt  of  gold, 
curiously  wrought  with  figures  of  knights 
and  crusaders  and   quaint  coats  of  arms 
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that  had  once  belonged  to  Diane  de  Poic- 
tiers,  clasped  her  waist. 

Around  where  she  stood  flowers  had 
been  placed  that  now  afforded  her  a  back- 
ground of  dazzling  colour ;  the  portrait  of 
Anne,  Viscountess  Harrick,  the  beauty  of 
the  second  Charles's  court,  hung  on  the 
wall  above  her,  and  the  pale  warm  light  of 
a  hundred  tapers  falling  upon  her,  softened 
the  clear  pale  olive  of  her  face,  and  turned 
the  velvet  of  her  clinging  dress  to  many 
wondrous  shades. 

She  stood  there  for  long,  like  a  sovereign 
receiving  her  subjects,  according  to  them  a 
gracious  and  courtly  welcome.  Her  hus- 
band looked  at  her  proudly,  yet  marvelling 
if  she  could  be  the  girl  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  a  dingy  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  Euston  Road  lodging-house;  the  girl 
to  whom  his  gift  of  a  paltry  silver  bangle 
had  seemed  so  precious,  who  was  a  half- 
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T\-ilcl  Bohemiari,  the  friend  of  a  host  of 
young  authors,  artists,  and  actors  who 
came  to  learn  fencino^  and  sword  exercise 
from  her  father. 

Could  it  be  the  same  who  now  received 
the  choicest  representatives  of  the  first 
nobility  in  Europe  with  a  calmness  that 
had  almost  a  haughtiness  in  its  bearing ; 
the  same  who  now  wore  velvet  and  bar- 
baric gold,  and  looked  like  a  royal  princess 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

The  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
he  had  never  known  or  half  understood 
this  woman  whom  he  had  elected  to  become 
his  wife ;  a  strange,  vague  feeling  which 
he  could  not  comprehend  seemed  for  ever 
to  come  between  them  and  keep  them 
wide  apart,  when  he  most  longed  that  their 
lives  should  be  wholly  united,  when  he 
most  desired  that  her  will  and  mind  should 
be   one  with   his,  and   his   thoughts   and 
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ways  one  with  hers.  They  were  not  in 
perfect  harmony,  some  subtle  feeling,  which 
he  could  not  overcome  nor  understand, 
held  them  asunder.  Would  time  level  the 
barrier  and  bring  them  close  together 
heart  to  heart  ? 

In  her  manner  she  was  ever  gentle  to 
him,  obedient  to  his  wishes,  even  thought- 
ful of  what  pleased  him,  he  knew  and  felt 
she  was  grateful  to  him ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  the  girl  who  had  won  him  by  her 
vivacious  happy  manner.  The  old  merry 
light  was  now  seen  seldom  in  her  dark 
eyes,  the  pleasant  smile  of  past  days  was  a 
stranger  to  her  lips,  her  words  were  never 
now  spoken  with  that  satirical  flippancy 
that  had  charmed  him.  With  her  change 
of  circumstance  and  position  she  had  as- 
sumed a  staid  and  grave  air,  which,  though 
perfectly  natural,  was  not  half  so  winning 
as  her  old  ways. 
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Eecently  a  passiveness  to  all  things  had 
fallen  on  her.  With  the  eyes  of  a  lover 
he  had  watched  it  steal  upon  her  by  de- 
grees, watched  the  deadly  languor,  like 
some  fatal  disease,  grow  upon  her,  until  it 
left  her  listless  and  dull,  and  set  the  seal 
of  a  great  mental  weariness  on  her  face. 

In  vain,  through  the  nine  months  of 
their  married  life,  he  had  waited,  and 
hoped,  and  watched  for  one  look  of  affec- 
tion— it  never  came. 

One  expression  of  tenderness,  one  im- 
pulse that  would  show  she  harboured  at 
least  some  affection  for  him,  would  have 
repaid  him  and  made  him  happy,  but 
these  never  came,  and  as  day  after  day, 
and  month  after  month  wore  away,  and  to 
him  his  wife  presented  the  same  cold, 
placid  exterior,  his  hopes  of  winning  her 
love  gradually  faded.  Yet  who  could  tell 
what  time  miofht  do  for  them  ?      Time's 
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changes  are  wonderful.  Those  who  have 
commenced  married  life  in  love  have  ended 
by  hating  each  other;  those  who  began  it 
in  indifference  and  misunderstanding  have 
finished  by  loving  each  other  above  all 
others.  Everyday  existence  showed  such 
contradictions.  It  was  strange,  but  true 
— human  hearts  are  great  mysteries. 

There  was  no  knowing  what  time  might 
effect  between  Capri  and  himself.  The 
gulf  that  somehow  divided  them  might  be 
filled  up  ;  they  who  stood  now  wide  apart 
might  gradually  by  some  common  love  be 
drawn  together  in  closest  bonds.  There 
was  courage  and  some  hope  yet  left  in  his 
heart. 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  time  had 
not  lessened  his  love,  but  rather  strength- 
ened it.  The  girl  whose  bright,  happy 
face  had  gained  his  fancy  was  dearer  to 
him — even  though  the  change  had  come 
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upon  her — as  his  wife.  His  affection  for 
her,  whose  heart  he  was  now  conscious  he 
had  never  won,  strengthened  with  the 
knowledge  that  some  lack  of  affinity  part- 
ed them.  If  he  only  could  overcome  it 
and  make  her  learn  to  love  him  ! 

He  had  gladly  given  her  all  he  had  : 
dignity,  title,  wealth,  affection,  and  he 
would  gladly  give  her  all  the  world,  if  he 
possessed  it,  for  the  gift  of  her  love  in 
return.  She  was  his,  it  was  true ;  his 
wife,  and  yet  some  stranger  passing  her 
door  outside  was  almost  as  near  to  her  as 
he  her  lord  and  master  was.  He  felt  this 
without  being  able  to  understand  it.  He 
would  give  half  the  years  of  his  life  that 
her  feelings  towards  him  were  reversed. 
There  was  nothing  on  earth  he  desired  so 
much  as  her  love.  His  rank  and  money 
had  bought  her,  he  began  to  think,  but 
her  heart  was  not  included  in  the  bargain  ; 
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she  gave  him  herself,  bat  she  could  nob 
give  him  her  love.  And  he  had  blindly 
thought  that  she  cared  for  him,  that  their 
affection  was  mutual,  but  now  he  saw  it 
was  all  on  one  side  ;  he  had  seen  but  the 
reflection  of  his  own  love  in  her,  and 
mistook  it  for  the  genuine  flame. 

Had  his  marriage,  after  all^  been  a  mis- 
take ?  It  was  a  cruel  thought  that  made 
him  feel  intensely  miserable ;  and  yet,  if 
he  were  free  again,  if  the  past  was  re- 
stored to  him  once  more,  would  he  act 
differently  from  what  he  had  done  ? 

Looking  at  her  now,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  of 
their  generation,  watching  her  as  she 
gracefully  received  the  compliments  of  a 
foreign  ambassador,  and  parried  the  re- 
partie  of  a  great  statesman,  acknowledg- 
ing her  proudly  to  be  the  fairest  woman 
of   the   brilliant   throuo^    which   filled   his 
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drawing-room,  he  wished  in  his  heart  she 
was  the  simple  merry  Capri  to  whom  he 
seemed  nearer  in  the  months  gone  by. 

Every  whim  of  hers  had  been  gratified, 
every  desire  was  fulfilled  almost  before  she 
gave  it  expression,  everything  which  he 
imagined  could  give  her  the  faintest  pleas- 
ure was  promptly  done.  She  thanked  him, 
and  strove  to  make  him  feel  that  she 
was  grateful  for  all  his  kindness  to  her  ; 
but  that  something  which  he  longed  and 
waited  for  was  lacking.  Even  if  she 
would,  she  could  not  give  him  her  love  ; 
it  is  not  of  that  property  which  can  be 
given  and  taken  at  mere  will. 

This  night  of  her  first  reception  the 
young  Viscountess  Harrick  was  very 
charming.  Her  olive  face  was  pale,  the 
rich  masses  of  her  hair  were  laid  above 
her  low,  broad  forehead,  framed  by  her 
cap  of  dead  gold  threads,  her  dark  eyes 
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were  luminous  and  filled  witb.  a  half  sad 
expression  that,  whilst  it  puzzled  the 
imagination,  touched  the  heart. 

Hours  passed  by,  guests  arrived  and 
departed.  Names  known  all  over  two 
continents  were  announced  from  servant 
to  servant ;  up  and  down  the  great  flight 
of  Carrara  marble  steps,  covered  with  cloth 
of  imperial  purple,  men  and  women  came 
and  went  whose  names  were  the  passports 
to  Courts. 

Lady  Harrick  welcomed  and  received 
their  adieux  with  all  the  grace  of  one  "  to 
the  manner  born.''  In  her  new  role  she 
was  perfect ;  as  a  hostess  she  was  delight- 
ful. An  old  peer  who  had  known  Lord 
Harrick  since  he  was  a  boy,  congratulated 
him  on  his  happy  marriage,  and  paid  him 
a  few  graceful  compliments,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  school,  on  the  felicity  in  his 
choice  of  such  a  wife. 
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Lord  Harrick  shook:  his  hand  very 
warmly,  and  was  grateful  to  him,  for  he 
liked  to  be  told  he  had  done  wisely ;  it  was 
re-assuring. 

So  the  guests  came  and  went.  It  was 
a  brilliant  scene — a  distinguished  gather- 
iog.  It  was  long  past  midnight  when 
those  who  had  come  to  see  the  youDg  vis- 
countess in  her  new  home  departed,  and 
the  last  carriage  drove  out  of  the  court- 
yard, making  a  loud  clatter  in  the  quiet 
air  of  the  early  morning. 

It  was  all  over,  husband  and  wife  were 
alone  once  more.  Capri  stood  on  the 
hearth,  her  head  bent,  her  forehead  laid 
against  the  white  marble  of  the  cbimney- 
piece,  one  arm  hung  listlessly  by  her  side, 
the  velvet  of  her  train  lay  about  her  feet 
in  massive  folds. 

"  You   are  tired,   Capri,"    her    husband 
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said  to  her  very  gently,  coming  over  and 
standing  by  her  side. 

^'  A  little,"  she  answered  without  mov- 
ing her  position. 

'*You  have  fatigued  yourself  with  all 
these  people." 

"iN'o,  it  is  not  that.  The  night  is  hot. 
I  only  feel  it  now." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  this  afternoon  ? "  he  re- 
marked, by  way  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  now  raising  her  head 
and  looking  at  him. 

"Guess?" 

"Not  my  father?"  she  said  quickly. 
"  You  have  given  him  such  a  generous 
allowance  that  surely  he  could  not  think  of 
asking  you  for  more  money — or  of  return- 
ing to  England." 

"  No,    it   is   not   the   captain ;  he    only 
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writes  once  a  quarter.  Make  another 
guess." 

•'I  cannot,"  she  said  listlessly,  letting 
her  forehead  once  more  touch  the  marble 
of  the  chimney-piece. 

*•  I  heard  from  Guy  Eutherford." 

A  hot  flush  came  into  her  face,  her 
heart  gave  a  great  plunge  and  then  beat 
rapidly  against  her  breast,  she  never  moved 
a  muscle. 

"  I  thought  he  was  in  Egypt,"  she  re- 
marked presently,  and  her  voice  had  a 
low  nervous  tremor  in  its  tones. 

''  Yes,  when  he  left  Eome  so  suddenly 
you  remember " 

"  I  remember." 

"  He  wrote  to  me  to  say  he  was  going 
to  Egypt  for  some  years ;  he  thought  of 
settling  down  there  he  said.  But  he  is  a 
fellow  one  can  never  depend  on,  he  is 
always  tossing  about  the  world.     I  knew 
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he  would  come  back   to  England    soon." 

She  had  known  it  too — known  it  and 
feared  it,  and  yet  the  sudden  announce- 
ment of  his  returning  came  upon  her  like 
a  shock.  She  had  secretly  and  in  spite  of 
her  better  self  longed  to  meet  him  once 
more,  hoping  to  see  him  if  only  for  a 
minute,  and  now,  when  her  hopes  and 
longings  were  about  being  fulfilled,  she 
trembled  at  the  prospect. 

''  He  has  said  he  is  coming  back  ?"  she 
asked  affcer  some  time.  Her  husband  had 
said  that  he  knew  he  would  come,  but  it 
did  not  follow  from  that  that  he  was  really 
returning. 

*'  Yes ;  he  will  probably  be  in  town  by 
the  end  of  the  week,"  he  answered,  yawn- 
ing as  he  finished  the  sentence. 

She  raised  her  head.  The  great  glare 
of  the  lights  blazed  before  her  eyes,  the 
smell  of  the  flowers  grew  suddenly  oppres- 
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sive;  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead 
wearily. 

"I  have  a  headache.  I  think  I  will  go 
to  bed.  Mr.  Hutherford  comes  to  town — 
when  did  you  say  ?" 

**  The  end  of  this  week.  How  tired 
you  look,  Capri ;  the  room  is  too  hot  for 
you ;  you  should  not  have  stayed  here." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  felt  that  it 
was  burning ;  and  as  he  held  it  he  could 
feel  that  it  trembled. 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  tired  and 
hot  and  nervous ;  the  night  has  been  a 
strain  on  me,  I  suppose.  I  shall  go  up 
to  bed." 

He  took  her  arm  playfully,  walked 
across  the  room  and  opened  the  door  for 
her. 

''  I  am  going  down  to  my  den  to  have  a 
cigar,"  he  said. 

He  let  go  her  arm,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
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ment  to  watch  the  slight  graceful  figure, 
with  its  sweeping  velvet  skirts  and  dead 
gold  ornaments,  ascend  the  broad  stair- 
case leading  to  her  rooms. 

Then  he  went  to  the  smoking-room, 
which  he  called  his  den,  yawning  on  his 
way. 
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4  WEEK  after  Marcus  Phillips  paid 
■^-^  that  morning  visit  to  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning  he  left  England,  selecting  Brit- 
tany, the  place  of  which  she  had  spoken,  as 
the  spot  in  which  to  spend  his  holiday. 

Newton  Marrix  wrote  a  little  paragraph, 
which  went  the  round  of  the  press,  to  the 
effect  that  the  young  artist  had  gone 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Brittany,  and  hinted 
that   the   public   might   look    forward   to 
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seeing  some  views  of  that  country  from 
his  brush  next  season. 

But  Marcus  Phillips  just  then  thought 
very  little  of  what  press  or  public  said  or 
thought  of  him.  All  his  ambitions  lay 
dead  within  him  :  dead  as  the  hopes  for 
happiness  that  once  strengthened  and 
flourished  in  his  heart.  He  felt  exhausted 
mentally  and  physically,  and  recognized 
the  fact  that  a  total  change  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  condition.  He  left  Eng- 
land with  a  strange  absence  of  all  regret 
at  parting  from  friends  and  associations, 
left  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and  defeat, 
and  with  a  chillness  of  heart  which  it 
would  take  time  to  overcome.  He  had 
written  courteously  to  Lord  Harrick,  ask- 
ing the  viscount  to  let  him  have  back  the 
picture  of  the  "  Beggar  Maid,"  concerning 
which   he   had    changed    his    mind.     He 
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assigned  no  reasons  for  this  request;  he 
felt  that  he  could  give  none. 

Next  day  brought  him  an  answer.  Lord 
Harrick  stated  that  if  Marcus  Phillips 
considered  the  picture  of  greater  value 
than  the  price  originally  offered,  he  would, 
on  being  told  the  amount,  enclose  him  a 
cheque  for  the  sum,  but  that  having 
purchased  it  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
return  it :  so  the  artist  could  do  no 
more. 

When  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  closed  on 
the  1st  of  August,  the  '* Beggar  Maid" 
picture  was  removed  from  its  walls  to 
Harrick  House,  where  it  was  hung  in  my 
lady's  boudoir,  for  Lord  Harrick  felt  as- 
sured the  sight  of  the  picture  would  be 
certain  to  give  his  wife  pleasure. 

On  the  first  night  of  their  return  he  had 
taken  her  to  the  elegant  little  room,  fur- 
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nisbed  after  the  style  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, and  showed  her  the  picture — this 
vision  of  herself  as  she  was  when  first  he 
had  known  and  loved  her,  and  then  waited 
patiently  for  some  exclamation  of  pleasure 
from  her  lips.  But  no  such  sound  fell  on 
his  ears.  Capri  remained  silent,  her  eyes 
fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  canvas ;  her  face 
grew  a  shade  paler,  for  the  full  memory  of 
her  farewell  scene  with  the  artist  in  the 
darkening  studio  that  summer  evening 
came  back  to  her  forcibly. 

The  whole  scene  returned  to  her.  As  she 
stood  there  she  saw  the  strong  man  moved 
to  tears  and  sobbing  like  a  child ;  heard 
his  voice  cry  out  to  her  in  warning  against 
the  life  she  had  chosen,  felt  his  arms 
around  her,  his  lips  pressed  to  hers,  heard 
his  entreaties  to  her  to  be  true  to  her 
better  self. 

She  had  almost  forgotten  his  love.     It 
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had  passed  from  her  life  to  raake  room  for 
a  newer,  and  deeper,  and  stronger  feeling 
than  she  had  ever  known  or  dreamed  of 
before.  A  great  light  filled  her  heart 
which  she  dared  not  encourage,  and  be- 
side the  glory  of  whose  rays  all  lesser 
flames  dwindled  down  to  insignificance. 

As  she  looked  at  the  canvas  all  colour 
left  her  cheek.  Somehow  the  picture 
seemed  a  stern  reproach  to  her.  It  spoke 
of  hours  and  days  that  she  might  never 
know  again  ;  of  a  past  that  was  buried 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  picture  was  not 
only  a  portrait  of  herself,  it  was  far  more : 
it  was  a  mirror  in  itself  of  her  past  life. 

The  face  of  this  "  Beggar  Maid  "  was 
truly  that  of  the  Bohemian  Capri.  There 
was  a  child-like  sweetness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes,  a  half  merry,  half  serious 
look  about  the  lips,  a  charm  at  once  name- 
less and  undefined  about  the  face  which 
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she  had  lost,  and  for  which  one  sought 
now  in  vain  in  the  face  of  the  Viscountess 
Harrick.  The  countess  was  certainly  a 
reflection  of  the  young  girl  who  had  looked 
so  anxiously  forward  to  life ;  the  girl  of 
many  moods  who  had  dreamed  strange 
dreams  of  what  the  future  might  hold  for 
her ;  the  untutored  child  at  once  wise  and 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  She 
saw  all  her  past  days  reflected  in  the 
face  before  her  as  if  it  were  a  mao-ic 
mirror,  and  she  shrank  back  from  its  re- 
velations. The  eyes  of  that  picture  seem- 
ed to  meet  hers  in  a  reproachful  gaze  ;  the 
face  was  like  the  ghost  of  her  former  self. 
Something  had  separated  her  from  that 
past  as  fully  as  if  her  soul  had  entered 
into  the  habitation  of  another  body. 
There  was  a  great  blank  between  it 
and  the  present  which  she  could  not 
bridge   over.      On   that   memorable    day 
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when  she  signed  her  name  to  the  marriage 
registry,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  her  former  self,  the 
memories  of  which  rose  up  at  times  before 
her  like  chilling  spectres.  It  was  bitter 
now  to  remember  those  dead  days  because 
of  the  sweets  they  had  known,  and  which 
then  she  had  not  realised,  but  had  held  in 
her  estimation  as  lighter  than  thistle- 
down. The  crown  of  sorrow  was  begin- 
ning to  press  itself  around  her  brow.  A 
year  ago  she  would  have  laughed  at  the 
mention  of  it ;  she  would  have  believed  it 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  wound  her, 
now  she  realized  its  existence  and  felt  its 
weight. 

She  stood  by  her  husband's  side  on  this 
the  first  night  of  their  arrival  in  England, 
looking  at  the  picture  of  the  "  Beggar 
Maid,"  whilst  her  face  grew  pallid  and  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  one  above  the  other. 
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"It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  have  it 
placed  there,"  she  said  at  last,  iu  a  cold 
tone  that  chilled  him  even  whilst  the  words 
gratified  him.  '^  But,  you  see,  it  does  not 
match  the  room  quite.  I  think  I  will 
have  it  moved." 

She  could  not  bear  to  have  it  always 
facing  her  there ;  its  haunting  face  would 
make  her  miserable.  It  must  leave  the 
boudoir. 

Her  husband  was  rather  disappointed 
that  the  picture  had  not  given  her  more 
pleasure,  and  sorrj  that  she  desired  to  have 
it  moved  from  where  he  had  had  it  placed. 
But  he  agreed  with  her  in  all  things. 

"  Does  it  not  suit  the  room  ?"  he  said. 
*'  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Where  shall 
we  have  it  moved  to,  Capri  ?" 

"  To  the  morning-room.  I  think  it  will 
match  it  better." 

She  would  not  often  see  it  there.     The 
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raorning-room  was  one  she  was  not  likely 
to  use  much. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered.  ''  I  shall  give 
directions  to  have  the  change  made." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 

When  Marcus  Phillips  left  England  he 
travelled  for  a  week  through  Brittan}^,  and 
having  taken  a  fancy  to  the  little  commune 
of  St.  Jucet,  settled  down  there.  There 
was  something  peaceful  and  soothing  in 
the  sight  which  greeted  him  at  every  turn 
of  the  English  Channel,  blue  almost  as  the 
Adriatic,  and  reflecting  lights  and  shades, 
sunliofht  and  clouds,  like  a  vast  mirror. 

In  the  sea  there  is  a  sympathy  with  all 
moods.  It  can  be  gay  with  us  in  our 
periods  of  joyousness  ;  it  can  be  mournful 
in  our  hours  of  sadness.  The  murmur  of 
its  voice  speaks  to  us  for  ever  of  a  thou- 
sand  wonders   held  in  its  vastness,  of  a 
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thousand  scenes  wrought  in  its  strength. 
Its  great  roar  fills  us  with  some  sense  of 
its  own  triumphs,  its  whispers  touch  our 
hearts  indescribably,  its  boundless  freedom 
appeals  to  us  and  fills  us  with  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  joy. 

Marcus  Phillips  lived  in  a  fisherman's 
hut,  resting  on  the  broad  ledge  of  a  pro- 
montory that  rose  above  the  great  patch  of 
yellow  sand  upon  the  beach.  In  the  fore- 
ground lay  the  wide  bay,  rippling  with 
light  all  through  the  day,  vast  and  mystic 
at  night,  and  tremulous  under  the  pale 
light  of  the  stars  it  mirrored.  The  situa- 
tion was  magnificent,  and  filled  him  with 
delight.  There  was  a  healthy,  vigorous 
influence  in  the  lives  of  those  around  him 
that  strengthened  and  served  him  to  a 
greater  degree  than  he  could  have  believed 
possible. 

He  lived  as  simply  as  possible.     He  rose 
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early  in  the  morniDg,  had  a  breakfast  of 
brown  bread  and  milk,  and  then  took  his 
easel,  and  canvas,  and  camp-stool  away  to 
some  sheltered  spot  on  the  headlands,  or 
down  to  a  cosy  nook  by  the  shore,  where 
he  worked  till  his  sketch-book  was  covered, 
or  his  canvas  began  to  glow  with  the 
beauty  of  the  lights  and  colours  that  lay 
around  him. 

He  seemed  to  catch  the  sparkle  of  the 
waves  tossing  under  the  rays  of  the  yellow 
sun,  and  the  white  foam  of  the  crests  as 
they  dashed  themselves,  with  a  vast  voice- 
ful  melody,  upon  the  shingle  and  sand ;  to 
catch  and  transfix  them  with  his  brush  to 
the  canvas  before  him. 

The  homely  life  he  led  among  the  fishers 
of  this  little  hamlet  brought  to  the  surface 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  his  nature ; 
here,  face  to  face  with  Nature,  he  strove 
bravely  to  fight  with  the  sorrow  and   for- 
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get  the  bitterness  of  tlie  disappointmeut 
which  had  at  first  weighed  him  to  the 
earth. 

The  recollection  of  that  farewell  scene  in 
the  studio  grew  gradually  less  painful  and 
bitter  to  him,  less  vivid  to  his  mind.  Capri 
was  the  wife  of  another  man  now;  through 
all  the  coming  years  she  could  never  be 
nearer  to  him  than  a  friend,  and  he  strove 
to  banish  as  far  as  he  could  all  recollections 
of  her  and  those  days  just  gone  by  from 
his  mind. 

At  first  this  was  the  great  difficulty  of 
his  life. 

Her  face  would  come  between  him  and 
his  daily  work  over  and  over  again,  her 
eyes  would  look  up  into  his  from  the  can- 
vas he  worked  at ;  on  the  faces  of  young 
girls  he  caught  some  passing  expression 
which  brought  her  before  him  with  the 
vividness  and  reality  of  life.      Her  voice 
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sounded  in  his  ear  when  no  other  voices 
-were  near  him  ;  he  often  fancied  he  caught 
her  very  expressions ;  he  was  haunted  by 
her  memory. 

But  all  this  gradually  died  away;  he 
exerted  his  will  to  banish  her  memory 
from  his  mind,  he  strove  to  close  the  book 
of  his  past  life  and  fix  on  it  the  hasp  of 
forgetfulness. 

And  then  he  felt  that  a  great  void  had 
come  into  his  life.  His  was  a  nature  that 
required  to  love,  that  needed  some  life  to 
cling  to  and  care  for,  some  one  to  strengthen 
and  aid  him  in  his  efforts.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  leading 
a  loveless,  colourless  existence;  he  must 
have  faith  in  some  woman,  he  must  love 
some  other  life. 

Almost  without  being  conscious  of  it 
his  thoughts  began  to  busy  themselves 
about  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning.     It  was  the 
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most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  he  had 
been  told  that  she  cared  for  him,  and  his 
own  observation  had  given  him  evidence 
that  such  was  the  case.  He  must  care 
for  somebody ;  one  woman  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  affection,  another  slowly  but 
surely  began  to  engross  it  by  degrees. 

She  it  was  who  had  been  his  best 
friend,  had  gained  him  the  notice  of  the 
public  through  the  invitation  to  exhibit  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Her  words  were 
ever  kind  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  her 
thoughts  were  so  likewise.  He  remember- 
ed all  that  she  had  said  to  him  during 
their  interview  on  the  last  day  he  had  seen 
her;  thought  of  it  again  and  again  with 
an  increasing  interest  and  pleasure. 

He  began  to  think  over  her  life ;  to 
wonder  vaguely  if  she  were  satisfied  to  live 
solitary  without  love  and  companionship 
through  all  her  future  days.  Was  she  in  her 
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heart  content  to  live  such  a  barren  and 
sunless  existence  ?  Did  her  position  and 
the  society  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
afford  her  all  that  she  required  ?  Was 
there  no  longing  for  a  fuller,  deeper  life 
shared  by  another,  within  her  heart  ? 

He  pondered  over  all  these  things 
quietly ;  speculated  as  to  whether  in  her 
first  marriage  she  had  been  wholly  happy ; 
as  to  whether  she  had  given  her  husband 
the  full  measure  of  her  love,  or  whether  he 
had  ever  really  touched  her  heart. 

He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Stanning  was 
many  years  her  senior,  that  she  had 
married  him  before  she  was  out  of  her 
teens,  that  he  was  rich  and  she  was 
poor.  There  could  not  have  been  much 
love  between  them,  he  considered,  and 
somehow  he  felt  glad  to  think  there  had 
not  been. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  two  offers  of 
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marriage  which  had  been  made  her  since 
her  husband's  death,  and  which  she  had 
refused.  Her  acceptance  of  one  of  them 
would  have  made  her  a  peeress  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  if  she  had  ambi- 
tion she  would  have  overlooked  the  blem- 
ishes of  age  and  gout  in  the  man  who 
proposed  to  become  her  husband.  But 
her  second  suitor  had  been  young  and 
handsome,  and  his  name  was  famous  as  an 
artist,  and  he  had  loved  her  passionately, 
and  yet  she  had  refused  him  likewise. 

Society  had  declared  her  cold,  but  Mar- 
cus Phillips  knew  that  hers  was  a  heart 
that  could  beat  warmly  for  the  man  she 
cared  for  and  loved.  He  felt  assured  of 
this.  There  was  a  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness in  her  manner  which  could  never 
spriug  from  one  who  was  naturally  cold. 
Yet  why  had  she  not  married  again  ?     He 
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felt  his  face  grow  hot  as  he  remembered 
how  she  had  looked  into  his  eyes  that  day 
they  parted ;  he  saw  that  they  were  full 
of  tenderness  for  him ;  he  thought  of 
her  face  expressive  of  gentleness  and 
sympathy ;  he  recollected  that  her  hand 
had  trembled  in  his  when  she  had  said 
good-bye. 

The  remembrance  of  that  hour  came  to 
him  ao^ain  and  ao-ain.  Her  words  re- 
turned  to  him  also.  She  had  said  that 
sorrow  made  the  heart  stronger,  that 
nature  was  rendered  noble  by  endurance  : 
and  he  felt  that  when  she  said  the  words 
she  spoke  from  the  experience  of  her  life. 
Had  she  not  almost  told  him  so  ?  She 
had  said  that  when  one  is  young  the 
weight  of  a  great  grief  seems  to  crush  out 
all  hope,  to  make  ns  believe  that  in  suffer- 
ing one  is  almost  solitary,  that  she  had 
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known  what  pain  was,  and  she  spoke  to 
him  in  sympathy.  All  these  words  came 
back  to  him,  and  seemed  to  form  a  chain 
between  them  that  bound  them  together. 
He  began  to  comprehend  that  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning  had  given  him  all  the  affections 
of  her  noble  nature,  he  began  to  realize 
what  a  treasure  such  a  voluntary  gift 
must  mean  to  the  recipient. 

When  he  had  left  her  that  day  he  had 
dried  the  crimson  rose  that  fell  from  her 
breast,  and  had  brought  it  with  him, 
carefully  preserved  between  the  pages  of 
his  volume  of  Walt  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of 
Grass."  He  kept  it,  he  told  himself,  as  a 
memento  of  her  kindness,  in  gratitude  and 
remembrance  more  than  out  of  any  other 
feeling.  He  believed  so,  for  oftentimes 
we  do  not  know  our  own  hearts.  He 
never  fancied  that  the  crimson  rose,  with 
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its  dried  and  faded  leaves,  was  the  seed  of 
a  flower  destined  to  spring  up  and  sweeten 
their  united  lives. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HOME    AGAIN. 


11  TARCUS  PHILLIPS  worked  in  Brit- 
■^"-■-  tany  all  through  the  long  autumn  ; 
the  fairest  season  of  the  four. 

On  the  broad  headlands  the  corn  and 
colza  turned  to  hues  of  deepest  gold  that 
glittered  and  rippled  like  a  great  am- 
ber seg,  in  the  full  sunlight,  and  by-and- 
by  fell  beneath  the  quaint  reaping-hooks 
of  the  peasants,  and  was  bound  in  stout 
yellow  sheaves  by  the  strong  brown  hands 
of  their  womenkind. 
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Fields  of  late  clover  turned  to  dull  red, 
the  fruit  hung  ripe  and  mellow  on  the 
trees,  the  sea  lost  the  smoothness  of  its 
glossy  surface,  and  changed  from  deep 
blue  to  palest  green,  and  flung  up  varach 
on  the  wide  brown  strand.  The  suns  set 
in  a  blaze  of  crimson  glory  that  streaked 
the  westward  sky  with  bars  of  fire  long 
after  the  great  day-god  had  withdrawn 
behind  his  screen  of  purple  clouds. 

The  fishermen  went  out  on  the  sea  in 
rafts  constructed  from  the  timbers  of 
wrecks,  and  bound  together  with  coils  of 
red-brown  rope,  to  gather  the  sea-weed  and 
heap  it — in  glittering  green  piles  oozing 
with  brine — far  up  on  the  beach,  where 
the  white  crested  waves  might  not  reach  it 
and  drag  it  back  once  more  to  the  fury 
and  liberty  of  its  native  element. 

All  day  the  sounds  of  flails  made  a 
merry  noise  in  the  barns,  dashing  the  graiu 
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in  golden  showers  from  the  sheaf ;  and  at 
night  the  drone  of  the  peasant's  bagpipe 
made  a  pleasant  monotonous  murmur,  save 
when  it  was  drowned  by  the  sound  of  the 
winds  whistling  far  out  on  the  sea,  and 
sweeping  over  the  land  with  a  shrill  cry 
that  had  something  of  the  force  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  coming  winter  in  its  sound. 

Marcus  Phillips  was  loth  to  quit  the 
scene.  Here  he  had  grown  strong  men- 
tally and  physically.  The  place  had  given 
him  back  a  peace  which  he  had  thought  a 
little  while  ago  it  was  impossible  he  should 
ever  know  again.  Among  the  scenes  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  the  love  of  his 
art  had  returned  to  him  with  more  than 
the  old  force  and  ardour ;  here  the  dawn 
of  a  new  hope  had  begun  to  brighten  the 
grey-hued  horizon  of  his  existence ;  a  hope 
whose  fulfilment  might  warm  and  make 
sweet  and  beautiful  all  his  future  days. 
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Not  without  regret  did  be  leave  the  spot 
which  had  come  to  have  many  pleasant 
associations  for  him,  a  spot  which  he  would 
always  regard  with  kindly  feelings. 

At  last,  when  all  colour  had  faded  from 
the  landscape,  when  the  fields  were  turned 
to  sombre  brown,  and  the  trees  grey  and 
leafless,  and  the  death  of  the  year  set  in, 
he  left  for  London  once  more,  having  made 
many  vows  to  return  annually. 

A  November  fog  hung  thick  and  heavy 
over  the  city  on  the  day  that  he  returned 
once  more  to  his  old  quarters  in  Fitzroy 
Street.  How  pleasantly  familiar  every 
spot  seemed ;  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
again  the  roar  of  traffic  in  the  busy 
thoroughfares;  how  thoroughly  business- 
like everyone  looked ;  no  one  seemed  to 
notice  him,  or  to  care  in  the  least  that  he 
had  returned  once  more,  or  to  pay  the 
faintest  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
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come  back  again  strong  in  mind  and 
health. 

He  had  written  to  his  landlady  announc- 
ing his  home-coming,  and  she  was  ready 
to  welcome  him  when  his  cab  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  tell  him  she  was  glad 
to  see  him  back,  and  to  hope  that  he  was 
well  and  much  benefited  by  his  stay 
*'  abroad." 

He  felt  grateful  for  her  attentions,  for  it 
is  always  ''sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye," 
and  a  tongue,  and  a  friendly  hand  to  greet 
our  coming. 

There  was  a  great  fire  in  the  studio 
that  gave  a  cheerful,  homely  look  to  the 
room,  and  made  it  brighter  than  he  im- 
agined it  was  possible  for  it  to  appear. 
It  was  a  good  omen  which  he  at  once 
accepted  for  his  future  prospects. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  he 
had  given  the  finishing  touches  to  one  of 
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the  best  of  his  pictures  painted  at  St. 
Jucet.  The  subject  was  merely  some 
peasants  on  an  old  brown  timber  reef^ 
gathering  varach  with  long  prongs  drip- 
ping with  brine.  It  was  the  result  of  his 
most  careful  work.  The  green  and  blue 
tints  of  the  sea  were  wonderfully  caught, 
these  peasants  with  their  rough,  honest 
faces,  in  which  the  wind  blew  till  it  made 
them  ruddy  under  the  bronzed  skin,  were 
studies  from  life ;  the  yellow  colouring  of 
the  sky  where  the  sun  had  sunk  was  a 
triumph  of  art. 

Newton  Marrix,  when  he  saw  it,  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  best  picture  he  had 
seen  for  years,  that  his  friend  had  im- 
proved more  than  he  could  have  expected, 
and  that  the  committee  at  Burlington 
House  would  never  think  of  rejecting 
such  a  picture  if  it  was  sent  to  them. 
When  it  was  placed  in  its  frame  the 
VOL.  ui.  M 
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artist  took  it  with  him  to  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning's  home  in  Kensington.  How 
familiar  the  house  looked  !  He  had 
thought  of  it  many  a  time  since,  pic- 
tured to  himself  how  it  would  look  when 
he  returned,  and  now  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint him,  nothing  was  changed  in  his 
absence. 

Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  had  just  returned  from 
the  South  of  France,  where  she  had  found 
time  to  write  a  novel,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  pubhshers. 

The  artist  laid  down  his  picture  at  the 
door,  and  went  eagerly  forward  to  greet 
her.  There  was  a  welcome  light  in  her 
grey  eyes  very  pleasant  for  him  to  see,  as 
she  took  his  hand  and  asked  him  how  he 
was. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  sitting  near 
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her,  talking  with  a  quiet  familiarity  that 
almost  surprised  him. 

"  And  you  like  Brittany?" 

*'It  is  a  delightful  place ;  and  just  the 
very  spot  that  suited  me." 

''  I  thought  it  would." 

"  Your  recommending  me  there  adds  a 
fresh  obligation  to  those  I  already  owe 
you." 

"You  owe  me  none,"  she  answered  him. 

''I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  it  has 
served  me,  not  alone  physically  but  ment- 
ally. During  the  rest  and  quiet  I  enjoyed 
there  I  had  time  for  thought  and  consider- 
tion,  and  I  now  see  many  things  in  a  light 
far  different  from  that  in  which  I  had  seen 
them  before." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said  calmly,  her  eyes 
meeting  his  in  a  quiet  unflinching  gaze 
that  gave  him  courage  to  proceed. 

M  2 
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'^  I  have  often  thought  and  repeated  to 
myself  your  words,  ^  Sorrow  makes  the 
heart  strongerc' " 

'^  Have  you  found  it  so  ?" 

"I  have.     I  have  conquered  sorrow." 

"•  And  are  happy  ?"  she  asked  quickly, 
and  almost  under  her  breath. 

*^  I  cannot  answer  you  that  question ;  a 
very  little  time  shall  decide  it." 

Did  she  understand  what  he  meant,  he 
wondered.  A  bright  look  flashed  into 
her  eyes  for  a  second,  a  rosy  colour  came 
upon  her  cheeks. 

''  Have  you  worked  hard  ?"  she  said, 
slightly  confused,  and  as  if  attempting  to 
change  the  conversation. 

He  did  not  answer  her  immediately. 
Would  he  now  ask  her  the  question  which 
should  decide  whether  he  was  happy  or 
not  ?     He  saw  that  she  turned  to  him  as 
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if  expecting  an  answer,  and  with  a  smile 
lie  said, 

''You  shall  see." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  taking  up  his 
picture  placed  it  on  a  chair,  where  a 
favourable  light  fell  full  upon  it,  bringing 
out  its  wonderful  combinations  of  colours, 
and  its  delicate  effects  of  shading. 

''It  is  delightful,"  she  said,  going  over 
to  it  and  examining  it  carefully ;  "it 
shows  careful  work  and  study." 

*'  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  accept- 
in  of  it  ?" 

He  was  standing  near  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  saw  a  wave  of  colour  sweep  over 
her  face,  and  a  happy  look  come  into  her 
eyes. 

She  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but 
said  simply, 

"I    will   accept   it   with   pleasure;  you 
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are  very  generous  and  kind  to  think  of 
me." 

*'  It  is  neither  kindness  nor  gener- 
osity," he  replied,  still  looking  at  her 
fixedly. 

^'  Then  it  is  thoughtful,  you  will  allow 
that?" 

*'  I  painted  it  for  you." 
Once  she  looked  at  him   quickly  for  a 
second,  then  lowered  her  eyes. 

^'  You  have  taught  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  that  sounded  full  of  music 
to  her,  "to  be  strong  when  strength 
was  most  needed,  you  have  given  me  a 
sympathy  which  has  caused  a  strange  hope 
to  spring  up  within  me,  you  have  given 
me  your  friendship,  may  I  ask — may  I 
dare  to  hope  that  you  will  give  me  some- 
thing dearer  than  all  these,  something 
better,  something  which  I  have  learned  to 
regard    as    most    noble    and    true — may 
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I  ask  you  for  this  your  affection — your 
love." 

Her  head  was  lowered  and  slightly 
turned  from  him  ;  he  could  see  her  neck 
changing  from  white  to  crimson.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  took  her 
hand,  and,  with  feelings  more  of  affection 
and  respect  than  passion,  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

She  did  not  answer  him  yet,  but  remain- 
ed quite  quiet  outwardly ;  her  head  was 
still  lowered,  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
gently  ;  her  hand  still  rested  in  his. 

'.'  Have  I  asked  too  much  ?"  he  asked  her, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  Have  my  hopes  been  too 
rash?  I  know — I  fear — I  do  not  deserve 
what  I  have  asked,  but  I  offer  you  the 
devotion,  the  love  of  all  my  days." 

She  hesitated  to  speak  no  longer. 

''Marcus,"  she  said,  turning  her  head 
slowly  round,  and  letting  her  hand  remain 
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still  in  his,  "  I  have  given  you  long  ago 
all  that  you  have  asked  me  for  to-day.  I 
have  given  you  the  affection  which  no 
man  before  had  ever  wakened  in  me ;  my 
love  went  out  to  you  unasked." 

''  Thank  God,"  he  replied,  looking  into 
her  calm,  grey  eyes.  *'  I  have  found  the 
best  and  richest  treasure  man  could 
possess." 

He  saw  a  happy  smile  break  over  her 
face,  saw  a  blush  dye  the  fairness  of  her 
cheeks. 

"You  will  be  mine,"  he  said,  and  he 
kissed  her  hand  once  more. 

His  words  were  more  precious  to  her 
than  all  the  world  besides ;  his  love  far 
above  rubies.  The  great  blessing  of  her 
life  had  come  ;  after  many  barren  years 
the  flowers  of  happiness  and  peace  were 
to  brighten  all  her  days.     Yet  before  she 
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pledged  herself  as  his  wife  she  must  speak 
of  what  lay  in  her  thoughts. 

"Marcus,"  she  said,  calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name  once  more,  ''  our  hearts 
are  not  our  own  to  give  and  take  at  will." 
She  spoke  slowly  and  with  a  simple  deliber- 
ation that  gave  force  to  her  words.  "I 
know  this.  If  it  were  otherwise  much  sin 
and  sorrow  would  be  spared  the  world." 
She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  went  on 
bravely,  though  the  words  cost  her  an 
effort.  ''  Are  you  certain  that  your  affec- 
tion is  quite  free — that  your  heart  is  yours 
to  give  ?" 

'*  If  it  were  not  so,"  he  replied  quickly, 
"  do  you  think  I  should  dare  to  offer  it  to 
you,  do  you  imagine  I  would  do  you  the 
injustice  of  asking  for  your  love?" 

"  Do  you  think  me  ungenerous,  un- 
kind ?"  she  said  softly. 
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*'  No  matter  what  happens,  I  can  never 
do  that." 

"  Thank  you.  I  asked  you  this  ques- 
tion because,  you  must  remember,  we  do 
not  always  know  ourselves." 

"Perhaps  not  always  ;  but  in  the  quiet- 
ness and  peace  of  the  life  I  have  recently 
led,  I  have  had  time  to  look  into  my  own 
heart  and  gauge  it  fully." 

''  That  is  well." 

'*  And  I  have  found  that  the  passion 
which  a  few  months  ago  filled  my  life  has 
burned  itself  out  and  left  scarce  a  trace 
behind.  In  its  stead  a  purer,  steadier,  and 
yet  deeper  affection  has  sprung  up  that 
has  changed  and  strengthened  my  life 
more  than  I  can  say." 

When  he  spoke  he  looked  frankly  into 
her  face,  and  she  saw  truth  shining  from 
his  clear  blue  eyes.  A  great  fount  of 
happiness  sprang  up  within  her.    Suddenly 
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all  the  world  had  grov/n  fair  and  beautiful, 
and  the  future  grew  luminous  with  glad 
expectations. 

"  Having  told  you  that  my  affection  had 
gone  out  to  you  unsolicited,"  she  said, 
simply,  "I  will  say  also  that  a  return  of 
your  love  is  the  sweetest  thing  under 
heaven  to  me." 

'^  Ah  !  you  have  taught  me  to  know  ray 
own  heart ;  in  loving  you,  I  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  for  the  first  time  of  what 
true  and  pure  affection  means." 

She  had  never  heard  more  welcome 
words  than  those  he  spoke,  she  had  never 
known  the  crown  and  bliss  of  existence  till 
now,  never  realized  before  how  happy  love 
can  render  life.  Yet  the  treasure  which 
he  offered  her  seemed  in  her  eyes  so  great 
that  she  could  scarcely  realize  it  was  hers 
really  and  wholly  to  accept.  Her  very 
love  produced  fear.     Was  his  heart  hers 
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in  very  deed,  hers  undividedly  to  have  and 
hold  through  Hfe  till  death.  She  could 
brook  no  partnership  ;  better  that  his  love 
should  never  be  offered  to  her  than  that 
she  should  hold  but  a  divided  sway  over 
it.  His  avowal  had  made  her  whole  life 
full  of  sunshine,  and  yet  this  shadow  crept 
over  it  slowly  and  coldly. 

She  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
his  proffered  affection  was  but  the  out- 
come of  gratitude  for  words  of  kindness 
she  had  given  him  in  an  hour  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow ;  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  this  wealth  of  love  he 
offered  her,  how  sacred  and  dear  heaven 
only  knew,  was  but  the  reaction  of  a  great 
depression  which  but  a  few  months  ago 
had  rendered  his  days  cold  and  desolate. 

If  his  love  was  really  hers  to  have  and 
hold  and  enjoy  till  the  end  came,  how 
liappy   would   all   existence   become,  into 
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what  a  paradise  would  earth  turn,  what 
new  great  joj  would  sweeten  all  her  life  ! 

Was  it  but  some  blessed  dream,  some 
illusion  held  out  to  her,  some  hope  which 
she  could  never  realise  when  this  hour  of 
her  delirium  had  passed  ?  She  sighed  deep- 
ly, half  from  joj  and  fear.  His  words  yet 
rang  in  her  ears  with  tenderness  and  sank 
into  her  heart. 

She  must  strengthen  herself,  she  must 
put  his  love  to  the  test,  it  would  be  better 
for  both  of  them  hereafter. 

**Doyou  doubt  me?"  he  asked,  a  little 
reproachfully,  she  thought. 

"  No  ;  I  know  you  believe  all  that  you 
say." 

*'My  love  for  you  is  the  purest  and 
noblest  I  have  known.  Your  words,  your 
actions,  your  life  have  all  inspired  me  with 
an  affection  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  great  and  true." 
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"  T  do  not  doubt  your  words  ;  they  are 
the  most  welcome  I  have  ever  heard  from 
man's  lips."  She  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
to  gain  strength  and  courage,  and  then 
went  on  firmly.  "  My  heart  is  yours, 
shall  be  yours  till  death.  If  in  three 
months  time  you  repeat  to  me  the  words 
you  have  spoken  to-day,  then  I  shall  be- 
come your  wife." 

''  That  is  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  make 
for  such  a  prize,"  he  answered,  '^  though  I 
am  afraid  I  shall   find   the  time  terribly 

lODg." 

"  I  will  teach  you  patience." 

"  It  is  a  hard  lesson,  but  with  such 
a  mistress,  what  might  not  one  learn — 
Felice." 

He  added  her  name  to  his  sentence,  as 
if  by  an  after-thought;  how  musical  and 
sweet    it    sounded ;    he    could    not    help. 
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for  the  life  of  him,  repeating  it  once 
more. 

"  Felice." 

'^  Yes,"  she  replied  with  a  pleased  happy- 
look. 

"  In  these  three  months  my  love  shall 
grow  and  strengthen  with  a  threefold 
power,"  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and 
smiling  into  her  face,  and  thinking  never 
had  she  seemed  so  fair.  Her  calm  grey 
eyes  were  raised  to  his,  and  he  saw  the 
glad  light  of  a  new  happiness  in  them 
which  stirred  him  deeply. 

*'I  shall  count  the  days  till  then.  You 
will  put  me  to  no  further  test  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied  quickly. 

'*  I  fear  my  patience  would  not  last." 

She  laughed  softly,  and  her  laughter 
was  like  music. 

"  And  at  the  end  of  three  months  ?" 
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"I  am  yours." 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  the  pink  blush 
came  once  more  like  a  soft  glow  upon  her 
cheeks.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
raised  his  lips  to  hers  and  kissed  her  once. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


*'IF    THEY   DO^-'t    live    HAPPY." 


XTIIYE  brief  months  have  passed  away 
-■-  since  that  fog^y  day  on  which  Mar- 
cus Phillips  had  returned  from  Brittany. 
It  was  now  April,  and  early  spring  came 
once  more  and  changed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
makinof  her  fresh  and  fair  in  all  men's  sio-ht 
again.  The  green  had  come  on  the  trees 
and  brightened  the  hedgerows,  the  early 
primroses  opened  their  yellow  leaves  to 
the  hot  sunshine,  daisies  were  in  the  wide, 
verdant  fields,  the  chirp  of  birds  sounded 
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softly  in  the  air ;  nature  had  once  more 
burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  her  resur- 
rection was  heralded  with  gladness  all  over 
the  earth. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  proba- 
tion to  which  Marcus  Phillips  had  to  sub- 
mit, Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  promised  to 
become  his  wife.  The  date  of  their  mar- 
riage was  fixed  for  April. 

Society  received  a  shock  from  which 
it  did  not  recover  for  nine  days  when  it 
heard  the  news.  It  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  was  cold  and 
impassionate,  and  that  she  would  never 
marry  again,  and  here,  contrary  to  all  its 
theories  and  beliefs,  she  was  going  to 
take  for  a  husband  this  young  artist, 
whose  name  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
until  last  year,  when  he  exhibited  his 
*^  Beggar   Maid "   picture.     Moreover,   he 
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was  penniless,  society  soon  discovered,  and 
she  had  five  thousand  a  year.  It  v^s 
strange  altogether,  this  fancy  of  hers  for 
this  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  young  man 
quite  unknown  to  fame.  But  odd  fancies 
did  strike  women  now  and  then.  Society 
does  not  like  to  feel  disappointed,  and  was 
inclined  at  first  to  resent  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning's  choice  of  a  husband. 

She  had  refused  a  marquis  and  a  well- 
known  painter,  and  had  now  consented  to 
marry  this  young  artist.  It  was  true  that 
the  marquis  was  old  and  had  the  gout, 
and  had  had  two  wives  already,  and  wore 
a  wig,  and  took  snuff,  but  these  are  all 
small  and  insignificant  trifles  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  a  title,  and  Mrs.  Stonex 
Stanning  in  refusing  his  suit  had  certain- 
ly proved  herself  wanting  in  taste  aud 
judgment. 

N  2 
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Then  the  other  suitor  was  a  man  who 
had  made  his  name,  and  his  name  in  re- 
turn made  some  thousands  of  pounds 
annually  for  him.  He  had  left  England 
because  his  offer  had  been  declined,  and 
why  she  had  refused  him  society  could 
not  tell ;  it  only  shook  its  head  over  her 
eccentricities. 

People  occasionally  were  foolish  enough 
to  believe  in  hearts  and  affections  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  make  fools  of 
themselves  now  and  then  by  marrying  for 
what  they  stupidly  called  love :  and  of 
course  they  paid  for  it  by-and-by,  because 
love,  of  course,  was  all  sentimental  talk 
and  depended  on  the  imagination  ;  it  had 
no  reality  whatsoever.  Yet  it  was  a  diver- 
sion to  watch  the  courses  of  such  people. 
Their  acts  of  folly  were  amusing  to  look 
on  at;  like  a  comedy  played  in  a  West 
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End  drawing-room,  instead  of  on  a  public 
stage. 

It  was  droll. 

Then  the  interest  in  the  comedy  might 
deepen  by-and-by  ;  it  frequently  did,  when 
the  lovers  grew  tired  of  each  other,  as 
lovers  of  course  always  did. 

"  And  are  always  sure  to  do,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Everfair. 

Perhaps  a  vein  of  tragedy  might  run  as 
an  undercurrent  through  the  lives  of  those 
ridiculous  enough  to  have  faith  in  hearts 
and  believe  that  love  existed  now-a-days. 

As  a  sentiment  love  was  well  enough, 
and  very  good  amusement  occasionally  to 
sigh  over  and  play  at  when  one  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  It  saved  one  from  beino^  bored 
very  often,  and  under  its  imaginary  in- 
fluence one  could  say  graceful  things,  and 
in  return  have  sweet  little  words  whispered 
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back  in  one's  ear,  words  light  as  air  that 
meant  nothing  at  all  in  particular  and  were 
never  intended  to  convey  any  serious 
meaning;  but  which  were  very  pretty  and 
pleasant  in  themselves,  and  destined  to  be 
forgotten  completely  the  next  hour  or  the 
next  day,  when  one's  fan  was  put  aside, 
and  the  rose  which  had  been  kissed  and 
given  with  a  little  sigh  had  fallen  to  pieces 
or  been  flung  out  of  the  window. 

Yes,  sentiment  was  all  well  enough,  but 
as  for  love,  that  demanded  sacrifices  and 
made  people — especially  young  people  who 
knew  no  better — terribly  in  earnest  with 
each  other.  That  was  always  unsafe,  too 
pronounced,  and  indeed  scarcely  good 
taste,  unless  conducted  with  delicate  tact 
and  grace. 

However,  early  in  April  Marcus  Phillips 
and  Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  were  made  man 
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and  wife.  The  five  months  previous  to 
their  marriage  had  been  a  very  happy 
period  for  both  of  them ;  and  though  the 
artist  did  count  the  days  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, yet  he  found  they  fled  by  very  quickly, 
for  scarce  one  of  them  passed  but  he  saw  the 
woman  he  loved.  When  he  worked  it  was 
under  her  inspiration ;  on  all  he  did  he  had 
her  opinions  and  suggestions.  Already 
their  lives  had  begun  to  blend,  and  when 
at  last  the  sacred  tie  of  husband  and  wife 
bound  them,  their  happiness  was  complete. 

When,  late  in  May,  she  who  had  been 
Mrs.  Stonex  Stanning  returned  to  town  as 
Mrs.  Marcus  Phillips,  society  felt  inclined 
to  overlook  the  eccentricity  of  her  choice 
in  a  partner  for  life,  and  desired  to  take 
her  to  that  organ  which  did  it  duty  for  a 
heart. 

She  had  alw^ays  been  agreeable,  her  home 
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had  been  the  centre  of  attraction,  she  was 
a  pattern  hostess,  she  had  ever  succeeded 
in  amusing  and  pleasing  her  guests  by  the 
continual  variety  which  the  representatives 
of  the  aristocracies  of  birth  and  genius 
presented,  and  her  manners  had  a  charm 
that  was  irresistible. 

Altogether  society  was  inclined  to  for- 
give her  the  disappointment  she  had 
caused  it ;  it  even  hoped  she  was  happy, 
and  then  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  if  it  knew 
full  well  that  hope  was  vain. 

To  her  first  reception  the  whole  London 
world  came  as  of  yore.  Again  Bohemia 
was  there  to  a  man,  and  Bohemia's  wife 
and  sister  to  a  woman.  They  were  all 
geniuses  and  all  very  happy,  and  they 
amused  Lady  Everfair  immensely;  indeed 
so  pleased  was  she  with  one  of  them  who 
sat  next  her,  and  told  her  who  everyone 
was,  that  she  declared  them  quite  delight- 
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ful  people,  and  hinted  playfully  that  she 
would  become  one  of  them  if  she  were  only 
young  enough. 

On  overhearing  which  remark,  Newton 
Marrix  gave  her  to  understand  that  he 
considered  her  little  past  eighteen,  and 
that  if  she  would  become  Bohemia's  fair 
queen,  Bohemia's  children  would  serve  her 
more  fondly  and  loyally  than  ever  sovereign 
had  been  served  before,  for  homage  would 
be  given  to  her  not  from  duty  but  love. 

At  which  pretty  speech  Lady  Everfair 
smiled  delightedly.  She  had  first  striven 
to  frown  severely  at  the  young  author's 
deliberate  compliments,  by  lowering  her 
handsomely-shaped  brows — works  of  art 
in  themselves. 

Of  course  Mrs.  W.  Achilles  Lordson  was 
present,  and  as  usual  had  been  accom- 
panied by  Newton  Marrix,  who  every  day 
had  grown  more  indispensable  to  her. 
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The  good  ladj  was  decked  with  dia- 
monds that  blazed  and  glittered  all  over 
her  ample  person,  and  lay  on  the  coils  of 
her  dark  hair ;  her  costume,  too,  was 
highly  coloured,  and  though  her  general 
appearance  was  effective,  yet  a  disappoint- 
ment which  she  had  received  that  mornino- 
left  its  shadow  on  her  still. 

In  the  ^[orning  Post  Mrs.  W.  Achilles 
Lordson  had  read  the  announcement  that 
Lady  Harrick  had  given  a  reception,  and 
with  bated  breath  read  the  long  list  of  the 
guests'  names.  There  were  three  duchesses 
and  one  duke,  one  marchioness,  seven 
countesses,  six  earls,  and  the  wives  of 
many  barons  and  baronets,  together  with 
some  foreign  princes.  And  she,  Mrs.  W. 
Achilles  Lordson,  had  never  been  asked. 
Here  was  an  assemblage  among  whom  it 
would  have  been   her  greatest  delight  to 
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have  moved.  She  had  pictured  to  herself 
that  when  Capri  returned  she  would  be 
her  constant  guest  and  dearest  friend ;  she 
would  receive  those  who  called  on  the 
young  viscountess  as  if  they  were  her  own 
visitors,  but  now  she  saw  there  was  an  end 
to  all  those  pleasant  speculations. 

She  had  called  on  Capri  once  since  her 
return,  and  had  found  her  kind  and  polite, 
but  somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  and  Lady 
Harrick  had  never  returned  her  visit.  Mrs. 
Lordson  was  beginniog  to  see  that  a  bar- 
rier existed  between  them  which  her  late 
companion  was  in  no  way  willing  to  re- 
move. This  last  slight — as  she  called  it — 
of  Capri's  showed  her  that  she  was  to  ex- 
pect no  friendship  from  the  girl  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  generous. 

The  world  in  general,  and  Capri  in  par- 
ticular, was  ungrateful,  Mrs.  W.  Achilles 
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Lordson  told  Newton  Marrix  that  day,  and 
ingratitude  is  never  a  pleasant  thing  to 
encounter:  and  the  reflection  of  this  annoy- 
ance dimmed  the  good  woman's  delight 
to-night  in  Mrs.  Marcus  Phillips's  drawing- 
room. 

However,  under  the  pleasant  influences 
around  her,  by-and-by  her  brow  began  to 
clear,  and  the  indignation  which  all  day 
she  had  been  feeling,  to  evaporate.  She 
congratulated  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
warmly,  and  began  to  think  they  were  a 
very  contented  pair,  and  vaguely  to  wonder 
if  it  were  yet  too  late  for  her  to  enter  the 
married  state  again. 

When  the  good  woman  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  host  and  hostess  were 
mutually  blissful,  she  was  quite  correct. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Phillips  was  happy  with  a 
happiness  of  which  her  whole  life  had 
been  barren,  and  for  which  she  had  craved 
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all  her  days.  It  appeared  to  her  now  as 
if  her  whole  existence  had  lain  cold  and 
dormant,  and  waste,  and  this  new  love  was 
the  sun  that  had  risen  bright  and  glorious 
to  wake  her  to  a  lio;ht  never  before  rea- 
lized,  to  a  fruitage  never  before  known. 

into  the  artist's  life  had  come  a  calm 
sense  of  felicity,  a  knowledge  that  some 
great  treasure  had  been  griven  to  him  of 
which  he  felt  himself  scarce  worthy.  Day 
by  day  revealed  to  him  some  new  traits  in 
the  woman  who  had  become  his  wife, 
which  showed  to  him  more  and  more  the 
value  of  the  love  she  had  freely  given  to 
him.  He  looked  forward  to  the  future  as 
he  had  never  before  done  ;  he  had  ambi- 
tions still,  not  for  himself,  but  for  her  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  name ;  that  name 
he  would  do  his  best  to  give  to  fame.  In 
the  present  his  whole  life  was  bright  with 
joy  that  reflected  itself  on  all  things ;  he 
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rested  in  the  certainty  of  a  perfect  and 
mutual  love.  For  him  the  present  was 
full  of  peace,  the  future  radiant  with  hope. 
This  was  true  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AIKS.  LORDSOn's   triumph. 

nnHE  earlj  summer  months  came  and 
-■-  went,  the  London  season  advanced ; 
town  had  never  been  so  full,  presentations 
had  never  been  so  numerous,  court  draw- 
ing-rooms had  never  been  so  brilliant  or 
well  attended  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
dowager. 

For  these  three  months  Harrick  House 
had  thrown  wide  its  doors  to  the  cream  of 
London  society.  It  was  far  easier  to  gain 
an  entry  to  a  Drawing-room  at  St.  James's 
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Palace  than  an  invitation  to  a  dinner,  ball, 
concert,  or  reception  given  by  the  new 
viscountess.  People  angled,  and  plotted, 
and  smiled,  and  manoeuvred  for  invita- 
tions ;  but  Capri  Viscountess  Harrick  had 
commenced  life  with  a  high  hand,  and  it 
amused  her  to  watch  the  anxiety  of 
people  seeking  to  gain  admission  within 
her  doors  who  had  formerly  been  pre- 
pared to  patronize  her  graciously;  it 
amused  her,  but  never  moved  her  to  grant 
their  desires. 

The  entertainments  at  Harrick  House 
were  most  exclusive  ;  indeed  the  more  ex- 
clusive they  became,  the  harder  the  unin- 
vited sought  for  admission.  Mrs.  W. 
Achilles  Lordson  was  fully  aware  of  that 
fact ;  she  had  set  down  Capri  as  an 
ingrate,  she  had  despaired  of  ever  setting 
her  foot  within  Harrick  House  by  invita- 
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tion,  when  one  day  the  long  looked-for, 
but  now  unexpected  invitation  came.  The 
favour  of  Mrs.  Lordson's  presence  was 
requested  at  a  concert  to  commence  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  a  certain  Wednesday 
night,  when  a  royal  duke  was  to  play  a 
violin  solo. 

The  prospect  of  such  an  honour  almost 
deprived  the  good  woman  of  breath.  She 
laid  down  the  card  in  her  ample  lap,  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  threw  back  her  head 
with  a  proud  and  happy  gesture.  The 
moment  of  her  victory  had  come  at  last ; 
she  was  to  be  received  within  the  walls  of 
Harrick  House,  she  was  to  hear  a  royal 
duke  play  a  fiddle,  she  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded probably  by  duchesses,  and  mar- 
chionesses, and  "nobles  of  high  degree." 
"Would  she  wear  her  diamonds  or  her 
rubies  ?  they  were  as  fine  as  any  duchess 
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could  have.  Would  Monsieur  Worth  be 
able  to  build  a  costume  for  her  in  time  ? 
She  must  telegraph  to  Paris  at  once  and 
ask  him ;  but  then  it  had  best  be  written 
in  French.  Where  was  Newton  Marrix  ? 
He  must  do  that  for  her.  She  would 
telegraph  for  him  first. 

As  she  stood  up,  the  envelope  on  her 
lap  tumbled  to  the  ground,  and  a  little 
note  which  she  had  not  before  seen  fell 
out.  She  sat  down  again  hurriedly,  and 
read  it  over  two  or  three  times.  It  con- 
tained a  few  unceremonious  lines  from 
Capri,  commencing  "My  dear  Mrs.  Lord- 
son,"  asking  her  and  Newton  Marrix  to 
come  and  dine  with  her  on  the  evening  of 
the  concert.  The  dinner  would  be  quite 
private,  Lady  Harrick  added,  the  only 
other  guest  would  be  a  friend  of  Lord 
Harrick's,  whom  she  believed  Mrs.  Lord- 
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had  previously  met,  Mr.  Guy  Rutherford. 
Mrs.  Lordson  was  delighted,  and  her 
conscience  smote  her  for  having  thought 
for  a  moment  that  her  dear  Capri  was 
ungrateful  or  forgetful.  Then  she  read 
the  letter  over  once  more.  This  time  she 
noted  that  the  dinner  was  to  be  quiet  and 
private,  and  she  did  not  feel  so  pleased 
at  that.  After  all,  a  duke  would  not  take 
her  down  to  dinner,  it  would  only  be  Lord 
Harrick,  and  she  felt  a  little  disappointed. 
However,  she  consoled  herself  by  remem- 
bering that  at  the  concert  the  music-room 
would  be  surely  filled  by  those  so  favoured 
by  providence  as  to  have  their  names  in 
the  peerage  and  baronetage,  on  whom  she 
might  gaze  unabashed.  It  was  a  glorious 
prospect  which  made  her  happy  for  days. 
She  was  astonished  rather  that  Newton 
Marrix  took  the  fact  of  his  invitation  so 
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coolly;  it  took  a  little  from  her  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  night  of  the  dinner  and  concert  was 
one  which  she  never  forgot,  and  whose 
anniversary  she  ever  afterwards  religious- 
ly kept.  Capri  received  her  most  kindly^ 
and  with  a  show  of  friendship  which  quite 
touched  Mrs.  Lordson's  heart  and  made 
her  keenly  feel  the  depravity  of  that  organ 
which  had  censured  the  viscountess  as 
ungrateful. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  cosy,  pleasant 
little  meal.  Capri  talked  a  good  deal 
with  Newton  Marrix.  Guy  Rutherford 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Mrs. 
Lordson.  Lord  Harrick  said  little  to  any- 
one. 

But  then  the  concert,  at  which,  besides 
a  royal  performer,  a  prima  donna  was  to 
assist.     It  was  the  proudest  night  in  the 
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life  of  this  daughter  of  the  Great  Republic 
when  she  trailed  her  violet  velvet  skirts 
down  the  great,  white  marble  steps,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  noble  marquis  as  she 
descended  to  the  large  music-room  off 
the  hall.  In  leaving  the  drawing-room 
she  had  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Duchess 
of  Dewshire  and  actually  survived  that 
ennobling  event. 

"  La,"  she  said  to  Newton  Marrix  in  a 
whisper,  "to  think  of  it  all,  and  see  the 
prince  and  the  old  duchess,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mountebank  and  all  the  great  peo- 
ple talking  and  laughing  with  Capri  as  if 
she  were  one  of  themselves." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Ne*wton  Marrix. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  said  the  American 
lady  from  behind  her  large  fan,  which  she 
afterwards  wielded  so  vigorously  as  to 
cause  a  strong  current  of  wind  to  blow  the 
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author's   long    hair   about  in   an   artistic, 
dishevelled  manner. 

"  Then  she  is  the  handsomest  woman  in 
London,"  continued  Newton  Marrix,  "  and 
for  splendour  her  entertainments  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  royalty." 

''And  to  think  that  I  first  brought 
her  out,"  she  exclaimed,  for  she  would  fain 
have  some  of  Capri's  honour  and  glory 
reflected — no  matter  how  faintly — on 
herself. 

*'  Ah,"  said  the  young  man,  '^  it  was 
your  mission." 

Mrs.  W.  Achilles  Lordson  looked  so- 
lemn, and  said  it  was. 

This  conversation  occurred  during  a 
short  interlude  that  took  place  in  the  con- 
cert. There  was  a  great  hum  and  mur- 
mur  of  voices  all  through  the  room,  a 
faint   rustling  of   the   delicately-perfumed 
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programmes.  The  Marquis  of  Mounte- 
bank had  fallen  asleep ;  his  mouth  was 
open,"  and  his  wig  slightly  disarranged,  a 
pinch  of  snuff  yet  rested  between  his 
jewelled  fingers,  but  for  all  that  he  looked 
every  inch  a  marquis,  Mrs.  Lordson 
thought,  and  was  a  very  delightful  man 
sleeping  or  waking ;  though  in  the  latter 
condition  he  was  apt  to  grin  idiotically  at 
nothing  in  particular,  and  stuttered  over 
words  that  were  generally  senseless. 

Suddenly  silence  fell  upon  the  room  as 
if  an  angel  had  passed  through  the  air ;  it 
was  only,  however,  the  royal  duke  who 
had  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  fiddle  in 
hand,  and  was  now  bowing  very  courteous- 
ly. Then  the  solo  commenced,  and,  after 
about  five  minutes,  ended  in  a  long-drawn 
note,  and  was  applauded  with  a  heartiness 
that  made  the  foreign  prima  donna,  who 
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was  to  sing  immediately  afterwards,  won- 
der exceedingly. 

The  last  item  in  the  programme  was  set 
down  as  a  song  for  the  hostess.  It  was  a 
little  air  which  Padre  Pallamari  had 
written,  and  published  with  the  five 
pounds  which  Lord  Harrick  had  asked 
Capri  to  give  him  long  ago.  Capri  had 
written  to  ask  her  old  friend  to  come  and 
play  for  her  guests ;  but  he  had  steadily 
declined.  It  was  a  pathetic  little  ballad, 
*'  If  we  had  never  met,  Love,"  and  as  she 
sang  the  words,  feelings  of  power  and 
pathos  expressed  themselves  with  a  force 
of  which  she  was  scarcely  conscious.  In- 
deed, she  half  forgot  the  audience  before 
her,  and  as  she  ended  saw  them  through  a 
mist  that,  in  spite  of  her,  gathered  in  her 
luminous  dark  eyes. 

And  so  it  was  all  over ;  the  night  had 
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been  a  great  success,  royalty  was  charmed, 
society  was  delighted,  Mrs.  Lordson  was  in 
ecstasies.  The  royal  carriage  with  its 
crimson  liveries  drove  away,  the  other 
guests  slowly  left.  The  Duchess  of 
Dewshire  congratulated  Capri,  and  kissed 
her  on  either  cheek  affectionately  as  she 
departed.  The  Marquis  of  Mountebank 
saw  Mrs.  Lordson  to  her  brougham,  and 
made  her  a  foolish  little  speech  which  she 
never  understood,  but  which  she  after- 
wards came  to  think  meant  to  imply  a 
compliment. 

It  was  all  over,  and  Capri  was  standing 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to  the 
wheels  of  the  last  carriage  as  it  rolled  noisi- 
ly away,  when  Guy  E-utherford  entered. 

"  I  have  just  come  to  say  good  night," 
he  said,  putting  out  his  hand,  "  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  song."  Then  he  added, 
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in  an  altered  tone,  ^'  If  we  had  never  met, 
Love  !"  and  hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  the 
air  she  had  sung. 

*^  Good  night,"  she  said. 

Her  hand  trembled  a  little  in  his  grasp. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LOVE     CONQUEKS. 


T  T  was  a  morning  early  in  August. 
-^  Capri  was  in  the  small  drawing-room, 
lying  on  a  lounge  near  the  window,  one 
hand  lay  under  her  head,  an  open  book 
rested  on  her  knees,  her  eyes  looked 
vacantly  out  on  the  garden  beyond,  bright 
in  the  yellow  sunshine,  rich  in  its  glow  of 
colour  and  blossom. 

But  to-day  she  heeded  neither  flowers 
nor    sunshine;    she    felt    depressed    and 
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weighed  down  with  a  weariness  that  filled 
her  with  its  wasting  bitterness.  Life  had 
become  to  her  tame  and  colourless  and 
void.  The  excitement  which  buoyed  her 
up  whilst  her  guests  surrounded  her,  the 
knowledge  of  her  success,  was  an  allevia- 
tion from .  the  dull  torpor  that  had  now 
become  her  normal  state. 

There  was  something  missing  from  her 
days  without  which  all  her  youthfulness 
lost  its  brightness,  all  the  sweetness  of 
life  lost  its  flavour. 

She  had  won  the  game  for  which  she 
played,  won  almost  without  a  struggle ; 
the  things  for  which  she  had  longed  and 
hoped  had  come  to  her ;  but  in  return 
something  which  was  dearer  than  all  she 
had  gained,  dearer  than  she  had  ever 
imagined  anything  could  be  to  her,  was 
beyond  her  present  reach. 
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All  existence  lay  bleak  and  colourless 
before  her,  without  a  love  which  it  was 
forbidden  her  to  possess.  If  only  she 
could  have  affection  for  the  husband  who 
had  given  her  so  much,  raised  her  from 
poverty  and  dependence,  cared  for  her  far 
more  than  she  deserved ;  if  in  return  fate 
had  made  her  love  him,  she  would  have 
been  happy  and  glad ;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. He  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
yet ;  though  she  had  been  his  wife  twelve 
months,  there  was  no  affinity  between 
them,  but  rather  a  void  over  which  neither 
of  them  could  reach.  She  wondered  if  she 
would  have  been  happy,  or  at  least  con- 
tented, if  she  had  never  seen  Guy  Ruther- 
ford. **  If  we  had  never  met.  Love  !"  she 
said  to  herself  over  and  over  again.  If 
they  never  had. 

As  it  was  he   filled  all   her  life.     The 
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touch  of  liis  hand  burned  her,  his  words 
thrilled  her  with  a  strange  sense  of  happi- 
ness, his  mere  look  subdued  her;  in  his 
presence  she  was  content,  satisfied.  What 
strange  power  did  he  hold  over  her  ?  She 
felt  unable  to  shake  it  off ;  he  fascin- 
ated her;  in  his  absence  she  longed  for 
him,  when  he  stood  before  her  a  feverish 
delight  took  possession  of  her.  How  was 
it  all  to  end,  she  asked  herself ;  would  she 
ever  gain  strength  to  conquer  her  heart 
and  become  a  true  wife  to  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  sworn  love,  honour,  and 
obedience  ? 

At  times  she  hated  herself;  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  sold  herself  for  position 
and  wealth  filled  her  with  bitterness ;  she 
regarded  herself  as  a  slave  bound  in  hateful 
bondage,  who  must  be  subject  to  her  master 
in  all  things  and  have  no  will  beyond  his 
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desires.  She  had  voluntarily  placed  a 
shackle  round  her  neck  which  only  death 
could  undo ;  she  was  degraded  in  her  own 
sight.  Her  heart  cried  out  against  a  serf- 
dom which  with  her  own  free  will  she  had 
accepted ;  all  her  old  Bohemian  precepts, 
all  her  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  singer 
of  ''  La  Scala,"  came  back  to  her  and  made 
her  call  out  for  liberty.  She  struck  her 
heart  against  the  bars  of  a  stern  uncom- 
promising fate  which  must  for  ever  imprison 
her.  Would  the  restlessness  ever  leave 
her  veins  ?  Would  these  yearnings  for  a 
love  that  must  not  be  hers  ever  be  stilled  ? 
Would  the  fever  burn  itself  out,  and  the 
pain  be  stifled,  and  her  rebellious  heart 
know  rest,  if  not  happiness  ?  Would  death 
come  and  bring  her  peace  ?  Now  she 
was  tempest-tost  the  storm  of  a  great 
passion   was    in    her    breast,    and    raged 
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througli  her  veins  ;  life  had  become  insup- 
portable. 

If  only  they  had  never  met ! 

Since  his  return  to  town  he  had  been 
with  her  much.  The  friendship  and  asso- 
ciation begun  in  Rome  was  continued  in 
London  as  if  a  break  had  never  occurred, 
as  if  that  scene  in  the  carriage  on  their 
way  home  from  the  Princess  Alantino's 
masked  ball  had  never  happened,  as  if  he 
had  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 

Naturally  and  quietly  he  fell  into  the 
same  habits  with  regard  to  her  and  her 
.  husband.  He  was  continually  their  guest  • 
he  accompanied  them  in  their  rides ;  they 
met  in  society  frequently.  During  the 
season,  and  since  his  arrival  in  tou^n,  there 
was  scarcely  a  day  that  Capri  did  not  see 
him,  and  every  day  his  presence  became 
dearer  and  more  dangerous  to  her,  though 
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no  words  passed  his  lips  in  addressing  her 
that  the  world  might  not  have  heard. 

But  Guy  Rutherford  was  a  man  who 
had  little  need  of  words  to  express  him- 
self. When  he  spoke  to  her  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  his  voice,  a  look  in  his  eyes 
that  told  her  more  than  all  words  could 
have  said.  Did  he  know,  she  wondered, 
the  power  which  his  mere  presence  held 
over  her,  did  he  know  that  her  heart/ 
longed  and  ached  for  his  love  ?  Ah,  God  I 
if  she  were  but  free  to  give  him  the  wealth 
of  her  affection,  but  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  heart ! 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  there  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  lay 
heedless  that  the  world  outside  was  steep- 
ed in  the  golden  sunshine  of  this  early 
August  morniug,  and  was  full  of  innocent 
gladness.     She  only  thought  of  her  own 
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life,  and  of  tlie  sliadow  that  darkened  and 
made  it  miserable. 

Suddenly  a  little  tap  sounded  at  the 
door ;  she  knew  it  was  not  the  knock  of 
one  of  the  servants.  In  a  moment  she 
started  to  her  feet,  her  heart  gave  one 
quick  throb,  then  by  an  effort  she  calmed 
herself  and  sat  down  once  more. 

The  knock  sounded  again.  Would  she 
bid  him  enter  ?  What  was  this  strange, 
wild  feeling  that  made  her  heart  bound 
and  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  head  ? 
Why  did  this  fierce  struggle  rage  within 
her  ?     She  would  end  it  at  once. 

''  Come  in,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice  that  was  unlike  her  own. 

The  door  opened  softly,  she  heard  a 
light  footstep  fall  on  the  carpet,  but  she 
did  not  turn  round  her  head. 

*' You  will  excuse  me  calling  so  early,*' 
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<jruy  Eutherford  said,  in  the  most  conven- 
tional manner  possible. 

His  coolness  nerved  her,  his  presence 
calmed  her.     Yet  she  made  no  answer. 

*'  I  called  to  see  Lord  Harrick,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  I  find  he  is  out ;  so  I  thought  I 
would  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
instead." 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  club,"  she  said, 
giving  her  hand  to  her  visitor. 

"  So  early,"  he  replied,  as  if  he  were 
not  aware  it  was  Lord  Harrick's  invari- 
able custom. 

"  He  always  goes  out  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

*'  I  have  not  interrupted  you,  I  hope," 
he  asked,  sitting  down  on  a  low  ottoman 
near  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  striving  to  be  calm,  "I 
have  not  been  reading." 

r2 
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She  turned  away  her  head,  and  loolced 
out  on  the  gardeu,  where  the  sunlight  was 
dancing  on  the  leaves  of  a  green  tree  that 
stood  in  the  centre. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  neither 
moved. 

"  Do  3^ou  intend  riding  this  morning  ?" 

'*  No,  it  is  much  too  hot." 

Her  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  blaze 
of  mingled  colours  which  the  flower-beds 
presented  :  they  would  not  meet  his. 

He  gave  a  short,  quick  sigh  as  if  impati- 
ent, got  up  and  walked  to  the  opposite  win- 
dow. Capri  made  neither  sign  nor  motiou, 
but  remained  as  if  she  had  suddenly  turned 
to  marble.  Interiorly  her  heart  was  all 
aflame. 

Guy  Eutherford  once  more  crossed  the 
room,  coming  over  to  where  she  sat.  On 
his  way  he  passed  a  little  table  on  which 
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some  books  lay ;  he  took  up  the  first  vo- 
lume that  came  to  his  hand ;  it  was  Henry 
Carey's  translation  of  Dante's  "  Vision  of 
Hell,"  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore. 

A  new  thouo^ht  seemed  to  strike  him. 
Openiug  the  book,  he  carried  it  over,  and 
seated  himself  once  more  on  the  low  otto- 
man by  her  side.  In  bending  his  head 
over  the  volume,  his  crisp  brown  hair 
touched  her  hand  ;  it  sent  a  thrill  through 
her  which  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  Do  you  like  the  illustrations  ?"  he  ask- 
ed calmly. 

It  was  a  most  commonplace  question, 
but  conversations  that  commence  with 
trifles  sometimes  end  in  tragedies. 

"  Some  of  them,"  she  answered,  scarcely 
giving  his  question  a  thought,  for  she  felt 
it  had  little  connection  with  the  main 
current  of  his  mind. 
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"  As  a  draughtsman  he  is  superior." 

"  Perhaps." 

**  Do  you  like  his  larger  pictures  ?" 

"  The  *  Entry  into  Jerusalem '  is  very 
fine." 

"  Look  at  this  engraving  of  '  Francesca 
da  Rimini  and  Paolo  Malatesta;'  to  my 
mind,  it  is  the  best  thing  Dore  has  ever 
done." 

He  held  the  book  open  before  her,  and 
with  some  feeling  akin  to  pity  in  her  eyes 
she  looked  at  the  figures  of  the  murdered 
lovers  "  together  coming  which  seem  so 
light  before  the  wind." 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said  quietly. 

There  was  a  tone  in  her  voice  which 
touched  him  indescribably. 

*' Let  me  read  the  passage  for  you,"  he 
said.  ''  I  will  commence  at  Francesca's 
speech." 
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Capri  lowered  her  head.  Then  he  began 
slowly.  His  voice  vas  full  of  music  and 
feeling. 

"  If  thou  are  bent  to  know  tlie  primal  root 
From  "whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.     One  day 
For  our  delight  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
How  his  love  thrall'd.     Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.     Oft  times  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  altered  cheek.     But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.     "When  of  that  smile  we  read, 
The  wished  smile  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kissed.     The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purveyors.     In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more." 

His  voice  was  full  of  melody,  and  it  had 
a  strong  fascination  for  her  ear.  She 
listened  to  him  reading  ttie  old  story  of 
an  unforgotten  love  of  a  by-gone  age,  and 
the  words  burned  themselves  into  her 
heart. 
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He  paused  when  he  had  finished,  and  she 
did  not  dare  to  break  the  silence.  The 
lines  had  touched  her  strangely.  He 
closed  the  book  and  laid  it  down  beside 
him  on  the  floor.  Then  with  a  rapid 
change  of  manner,  with  a  voice  that  was 
tremulous  from  eagerness,  he  spoke. 

*'  Capri,  what  has  happened  that  you  are 
so  cold  to  me  to-day?" 

The  colour  left  her  olive  cheeks,  a  sun- 
ray  falling  through  the  window  changed 
her  hair  to  dusky  gold,  a  hot  fierce  light 
passed  into  her  eyes,  yet  she  did  not 
speak. 

He  laid  one  hand  on  her  knees  softly, 
almost  caressingly ;  he  looked  into  her 
face,  now  quite  pale.  She  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  turned  away  her  eyes.  A 
great  struggle  raged  hot  and  furious  in 
her  heart,  but  she  made  no  outward  sign. 
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Once  more  he  spoke  ;  this  time  hurriedly, 
and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  passionate. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  Why  are 
you  so  cold  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"Am  I  cold?"  she  asked,  the  words 
falling  from  her  lips  in  measured  syllables. 

"  Can  you  ask  me?" 

"Why,  oh!  why  have  you  returned?" 
she  said,  the  words  breaking  from  her  lips 
like  a  cry. 

"  I  could  not  live  without  you." 

Into  her  dark  eyes  a  warm  light  came, 
a  sigh  low  and  soft  broke  from  her  lips, 
then  the  light  died  suddenly  away  again ; 
she  was  struggling  yet. 

"I  could  not  stay  away,"  he  went  on; 
"I  tried  hard,  God  knows;  I  fought  with 
myself  bravely,  but  my  love  for  you  con- 
quered. Even  if  your  presence  meant 
death  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you." 
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Still  silence  on  lier  part.  How  her 
heart  beat  against  her  breast  in  the  tumult 
that  beset  her. 

"  Capri,"  he  said  very  softly,  "  do  not 
be  cruel ;  if  you  knew  how  valueless,  how 
hateful  all  things  became  to  me  without 
you,  how  weary  life  grew,  you  would  not 
ask  me  why  I  had  returned.  "Your  love 
has  become  to  me  the  only  thing  I  value 
in  all  the  world." 

He  looked  into  her  face  ;  the  passionate 
light  in  his  eyes  almost  scorched  her  ;  she 
could  not  look  at  him,  but  covered  her 
face  with  her  hand ;  her  fingers  quivered 
and  twitched  convulsively.  He  took  one 
hand  in  his  and  drew  it  towards  him  very 
gently ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  his  voice 
had  in  it  the  strength  of  a  great  resolution. 

"  Capri,  Fate  has  been  cruel  and  unjust 
in  giving  you   to  a  man  who  cannot  love 
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you  as  I  do.  Will  you  be  cruel  also? 
Will  you  not  let  me  stay  near  you,  where 
I  may  see  you  from  time  to  time,  may 
hear  your  voice,  may  touch  your  hand  ?" 

He  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips  as 
he  spoke  and  kissed  them  fervently  ;  he 
saw  her  bosom  rise  and  fall  quickly, 
watched  the  hot  blood  surge  into  her  face, 
and  then  heard  her  cry  out  in  a  voice  half 
choked  by  sobs, 

"  Oh,  leave  me  ;  if  you  love  me  as  you 
say,  leave  me  for  ever!" 

"  Capri,  is  it  no  happiness  to  you  that  I 
remain  ?     If  my  presence  is  a  pain " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  sobbed  out,  "it  is 
not  that,  but  you  must  not  remain  ;  leave 
England,  Europe,  and  forget,  as  I  will 
strive  to  forget,  that  we  ever  met." 

"  I  at  least  can  never  do  that." 

His  lips  were  set ;  into  his  blue  eyes  the 
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wild  light  of  passion  came  once  more,  his 
face  had  an  expression  that  was  almost 
fierce.     She  did  not  dare  raise  her  eyes. 

"Capri,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  quick 
husky  voice,  for  the  passion  raging  within 
scorched  his  throat  and  made  his  veins 
burn  as  if  liquid  fire  ran  in  them. 
"  Why  should  two  souls  be  parted  ? 
"Why  should  you  and  I  cast  ourselves  in 
that  hell  of  torture  which  separation  would 
certainly  mean?  Why  should  we  let  a 
cruel  fate  sever  us  for  ever — only  think  of 
for  ever — when  our  hearts  are  already 
one  ?" 

She  listened  to  him  now  with  eyes  star- 
ing and  wild ;  the  hand  that  held  his 
opened  and  shut  convulsively  on  his 
fingers. 

"  You  cannot  know,  Capri,  what  exist- 
ence is  to  me  without  you  ;  you  cannot  tell 
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how  you  have  grown  into  my  life  as  never 
a  woman's  love  has  grown  before ;  you 
cannot  feel  how  I  worship  you." 

Only  a  deep  quick  sob  interrupted 
him. 

^'  For  a  year  of  life  with  you,  I  would 
barter  the  remainder  of  my  days,  I  would 
endure  an  eternity  of  torture,  an  endless 
hell :  only  tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

"  0  God !"  she  cried  out,  "  I  am  lost." 

Her  voice  had  the  sound  of  a  great 
despair,  like  the  wail  of  a  soul  that  is 
damned. 

"  I  love  you  dearer  than  life !"  she  broke 
out,  in  a  passionate  wildness  that  awed 
him  by  the  strength  of  its  very  fierceness. 
''When  I  first  saw  you  T  feared  you,  for 
my  heart  went  out  to  you  even  theu,  and 
when  later  Na  I  met  you  in  Rome,  I  knew 
that  my  soul  stood  in  peril.     T  strove  to  be 
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true  and  strong,  strove  to  overcome  the 
love  for  you  that  sprang  up  in  my  heart, 
but  I  strove  in  vain." 

*'My  love  !  my  love  !"  he  said. 

"  I  cannot  live  and  endure  the  strife 
that  has  filled  me.  My  whole  life  is  a 
mockery,  a  miserable  waste,  a  wrong  to 
the  man  who  has  given  me  his  name.  The 
temptation  of  your  love  has  been  too  strong 
for  me — take  me  body  and  soul !" 

She  reached  out  her  arms  to  him  yearn- 
ingly ;  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

"My  love!  my  darling  !  you  are  mine  ! 
Nothing  can  separate  us  now  through  life 
till  death !" 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame  ;  she 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  raised 
it  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her  on 
the  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ox  THE  BRINK. 


rriHAT  night  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bern- 
-■-  hardt  was  to  play  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  The  piece  in  which  she  was  to 
appear  was  ''  La  Dame  aux  Camelias." 

Lady  Harrick  had  had  a  box  engaged 
for  her  some  weeks  previous,  and  had 
looked  forward  to  this  night.  Only  that 
morning  at  breakfast  she  had  reminded 
her  husband  that  this  was  the  date  on 
which   they   had    arranged    to    visit    the 
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Gaiety  ;  he  was  to  accompany  her ;  it  had 
been  all  decided. 

Just  before  luncheon,  however.  Lord 
Harrick  came  home,  and  met  Guy  Ruther- 
ford coming  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

'^Ah!  Rutherford,"  said  the  viscount, 
"you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted." 

His  friend  started  at  first,  but  took  the 
hand  Lord  Harrick  held  out  to  him. 

"You  will  stay  to  luncheon,  will  you 
not  ?" 

"  No,  thanks.  I  fear  I  cannot.  The  fact 
is  it  is  later  than  I  thought.  I  have  an 
appointment  at  two  o'clock  ;  the  time  slip- 
ped by  me  unnoticed  as  I  was  speaking  to 
Lady  Harrick." 

"  I  hope  you  told  her  so." 

"I  did  not." 

"Don't  you  pay  compliments  to  ladies  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 
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Lord  Harrick  led  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room  as  he  spoke ;  he  was  in  excellent 
humour. 

**  Do  stay  to  luncheon,  Guy,"  he  asked 
again. 

"  I  cannot  to-day.  I  am  rather  in  a 
hurry.  I  called  in  to  see  you,  but  found 
you  were  out,"  he  said  carelessly,  "but  I 
found  Lady  Harrick  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  have  outstayed  my  time.  I  have  to 
see  my  banker  by  two  o'clock." 

"Well,  if  you  can't  stay,  I'll  tell  you  how 
you  can  oblige  me  to-night." 

''  To-night  ?" 

**  Yes;  I  promised  Capri  to  go  with  her 
to  the  Gaiety,  to  see — I  forget  what." 

"  'La  Dame  aux  Camelias'?" 

"  Exactly.  She  wants  to  see  Sarah 
Bernhardt  playing." 

"Well?" 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"  Well,  I  have  just  met  Saintsbury. 
He  says  he  expects  a  division  to-night 
in  the  House,  and  he  makes  a  point  of 
my  coming  and  voting  on  his  side.  It's 
deucedly  unpleasant,  you  know ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  have  Capri  disappointed." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Guy  Eutherford, 
looking  away  from  his  friend's  face. 

"  Don't  you  see,  I  must  go  to  the 
House.  I  must  positively,  and  if  you 
will  be  so  good,  Eutherford,  as  to  take 
Capri  to  the  Gaiety,  you  will  oblige  me 
very  much." 

Guy  Eutherford  was  silent,  then  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  him. 

*'With  pleasure,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
shall  take  her  with  pleasure." 

"  Thanks,  old  man." 

Unknown  to  either  of  them,  she  had 
entered  the  dining-room  at  that  moment. 
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She  started  on  seeing  Guy  Rutherford 
there  talking  to  her  husband.  Her  face 
was  perfectly  colourless  ;  in  her  eyes  was 
a  happy  light,  which  in  those  latter  days 
was  new  to  them.  Lord  Harrick  turned 
round  and  saw  her. 

"  Capri,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  awfully  sorry, 
you  know,  but  Saintsbury,  whom  I  met 
to-day,  makes  a  point  of  my  going  down 
to  the  House  to-night — expects  a  division 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  I  have  asked 
Eutherford  to  go  with  you  to  the  Gaiety 
instead  of  me." 

Was  there  a  fate  in  this?  she  asked 
herself.  Seeing  she  was  expected  to  make 
some  answer,  she  said, 

"You  cannot  come  then?" 

"  Xo.  I  am  awfully  sorry,  you  know, 
but  when  Saintsbury  put  it  in  the  way  he 
did,  I  must  really  go." 

q2 
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*'When  will  the  division  take  place?" 
asked  Guy  Eutherford. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  come 
on  at  nine  or  ten,  or  not  perhaps  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Capri  kept  her  eyes  down  and  made  no 
remark. 

''Will  you  not  dine  with  us,  Ruther- 
ford ?"  Lord  Harrick  asked  his  friend, 
'*that  is  if  you  are  not  already  engaged. 
We  dine  an  hour  earlier  to-night,  on  ac- 
count of  the  theatre,  do  we  not,  Capri? 
Come  at  half-past  seven,  will  you  ?" 

"  Thanks,"  he  replied.  ^'  I  have  already 
promised  to  dine  out." 

He  was  determined  not  to  break  bread 
at  the  table  of  this  man,  on  whom  he  was 
about  to  inflict  a  great  wrong. 

"  I  shall  be  here  at  half-past  eight,"  he 
said,  turning   his   back  to  Lord    Harrick 
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that  he  might  not  see  his  face,  and  looking 
straight  at  Capri. 

Their  ejes  met  once,  but  that  short 
glance  was  suflScient.  She  understood  all 
that  he  would  say. 

"  Good  morning  once  more,"  he  said  to 
her,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  pressing 
her  fingers  in  his  hot  palm. 

Then  he  said  lightly, 

''  I  wish  I  could  interest  myself  in 
politics,  Harrick." 

"  You  know  I  care  very  little  about 
them." 

"  You  ought.  They  afford  a  pas- 
time without  which  Englishmen  would 
bore  each  other  to  death ;  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  they  should  thank  the 
^ods." 

He  walked  to  the  dining-room  door  as 
he  spoke ;  seemingly  he  did  not  see  Lord 
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Harrick's  band  outstretched  as  he  passed 
him. 

"  All  revoir,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand 
and  smiling. 

A  servant  opened  the  door,  and  he 
passed  out. 

All  that  day  Capri  lay  in  her  boudoir ; 
she  had,  she  said,  a  violent  headache,  and 
left  word  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  any 
callers  ;  she  must  not  be  interrupted.  In 
the  afternoon  the  carriage  came  round  to 
the  door  as  usual ;  she  sent  the  horses 
back  to  the  stable,  and  that  evening  she 
was  absent  from  the  Row  for  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son. She  could  not  tell  how  the  weary 
time  passed,  each  hour  seemed  a  month, 
the  day  an  eternity.  If  only  this  summer 
day  was  dead  and  the  night  had  come ;  if 
only   the    cruel  suspense,    the  slow  fever 
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that  consumed  lier  were  ended.  The 
little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  ticked, 
and  the  silvery  chimes  of  the  quarters  rang 
until  she  felt  almost  distracted.  Surely 
never  did  hours  creep  by  at  so  slow  a 
pace  before,  never  did  time  drag  on  so 
miserably. 

It  was  different  she  supposed  to  others ; 
it  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  and  the 
world  was  steeped  in  sunshine  and  full  of 
happiness ;  out  in  the  country  it  was  very 
peaceful  and  merry,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably pale-faced  holiday-makers  from  the 
city,  and  innocent  children,  and  lovers  who 
thought  the  hours  fled  all  too  quickly,  and 
siofhed  to  think  that  the  nio^ht  would  come 
SO  soon.  But  for  her  there  was  a  fever  in 
her  veins  of  a  great  impatience,  and  she 
could  find  no  rest  nor  peace  until  the  irre- 
vocable step  was  taken. 
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She  lay  quite  still  on  the  sofa  of  that 
pretty  boudoir,  her  body  exhausted,  her 
mind  wildly  confused.  All  things  seemed 
strange  and  bewildering  since  the  moment 
when  she  had  cried  out  that  she  was  lost. 
The  sense  of  a  great  change  was  upon 
her,  a  weight  of  which  she  could  not  re- 
lieve herself  lay  upon  her  heart,  her 
temples  throbbed  feverishly,  her  head  was 
hot  and  dizzy,  her  pulse  rapid  and  uneven, 
her  lips  hot  and  parched,  her  nerves  un- 
strung. 

She  started  at  every  sound,  she  could 
scarcely  think  with  coherence,  she  could 
not  read,  she  could  only  lie  there  waiting 
for  the  slow  hours  to  go  by  ;  she  thought 
it  was  six  when  the  little  clock  chimed  four 
with  a  sweet,  silvery  sound  that  left  a 
musical  echo  behind. 

Would  the  day  never  end? 
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The  sun  glared  in  through  the  closely- 
drawn  blinds,  with  something  like  a 
triumph,  she  thought,  in  its  brilliancy  that 
mocked  her ;  the  light  hurt  her,  and  she 
closed  her  eyes.  Then  the  stillness  of  the 
house  on  this  afternoon  startled  her; 
presently  she  leaned  up  on  her  elbow  to 
listen  to  noises  and  the  tones  of  voices 
which  she  imagined  she  heard.  No,  the 
place  was  quiet  as  death. 

After  a  while  she  lay  back  again  ;  then 
she  thought  her  strength  deserted  her,  a 
great  fear  fell  upon  her.  TVhat  if  she 
grew  ill,  and  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  the 
Gaiety  that  night  ?  She  held  her  breath. 
"What  if  she  were  suffering  already  from  a 
fever  !  What  if  a  violent  illness  seized 
her  and  death  came  ? 

She  was  about  to  pray  that  the  silent, 
white-winged  death-angel  would  come  and 
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still  her  heart  for  ever,  but  her  courage 
failed  her,  and  she  remembered  that  she 
dared  not  raise  her  voice  in  prayer.  She 
closed  her  eyes,  and  though  the  heat  was 
oppressive  she  shuddered  suddenly.  If 
she  died  what  should  become  of  him  ? 
Would  he  live  on  after  her,  in  time  forget 
her,  grow  happy  perhaps  and  speak  the 
same  words  to  some  other  woman  that  he 
had  spoken  to  her  that  day,  kiss  her  lips 
as  he  had  kissed  hers,  press  her  to  his 
heart  as  she  had  been  pressed  in  the 
fervour  of  a  wild  love  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  surely 
that  could  not  be,  that  could  never  hap- 
pen ;  she  had  given  herself  to  him  body 
and  soul  that  morning,  and  he  was  hers 
for  ever  and  ever.  She  would  rise  from 
her  death-bed  to  follow  him  if  needs  be, 
nothing  should  part  them;  she  would  be 
happy  even  in  hell  if  he  were  by  her. 
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Would  the  day  never  end  ? 

She  turned  from  side  to  side  exhausted 
and  weary.  The  hateful  sunlight  still 
streamed  into  the  room  through  the  rose- 
hued  curtains  ;  it  was  yet  but  five  minutes 
past  four  o'clock.  How  were  the  slow 
hours  to  pass  ?  Every  minute  she  grew 
more  hot  and  weary,  and  after  a  while  her 
mind  began  to  wander.  She  lost  all  con- 
trol over  her  thoughts ;  she  was  but  half 
conscious  now.  Did  she  dream?  She 
stood  in  Marcus  Phillips's  studio ;  the 
young  artist  was  there  too,  and  his  blue 
eyes  looked  pleadingly  into  hers.  How 
happy  he  was  seeing  her  there  before  him, 
a  welcome  smile  was  on  his  lips,  he  spoke 
to  her,  but  she  could  not  catch  his  words, 
yet  she  knew  that  they  entreated  her 
not  to  leave  him.  She  loved  him  now ; 
she  was  happy  in  his  presence ;   the  look 
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in  his  frank  face  filled  her  with  delight. 
Suddenly  his  features  altered  to  those  of 
Gay  Rutherford,  but  she  was  not  surprised 
either  at  the  change  or  at  seeing  him  in  the 
artist's  studio.     He  looked  into  her  face, 
and  his  eyes  scorched  her  with  cruel  light 
like  rays  of  fire  ;   she  thought  to  escape, 
yet  she  could  not  move  hand  or  foot,  but 
stood  there  helplessly  and  trembling  be- 
fore him.    All  her  love  had  turned  to  fear. 
She  watched  him  take  up  some  brushes 
that  lay  upon  the  floor  and  commence  to 
paint  her  portrait,  but  the  only  colours  he 
used  were  red  and  black  that  stood  out  in 
glaring  contrast  to  each  other  from  the 
canvas. 

In  a  minute  the  portrait  was  finished  ; 
something  like  a  crimson  robe  covered  the 
figure  and  wrapped  it  round  and  round 
like  flames ;  the  eyes  started  from  their 
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sockets,  wild  and  liagrorard  witli  tbe  liglit 
of  madness  in  them.  Suddenly  it  all 
faded,  and  again  on  the  canvas  a  face 
appeared,  shadow-like  at  first,  that  present- 
ly grew  and  grew  until  she  recognized  her 
own  features  once  more,  but  ah,  what  a 
change  !  It  was  pallid  like  the  face  of  one 
long  dead,  there  was  no  light  in  the  wide 
open  eyes,  there  was  a  scared  expression 
on  the  features ;  the  skin  had  a  bluish  tint, 
the  hair  hung  limp  and  dishevelled. 

She  flung  out  her  hands  in  despair,  for 
a  terrible  fear  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand was  upon  her.  Then  she  sank  down, 
down,  down,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  a 
child  once  more,  happy  and  innocent,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  sin  or  care  upon  her,  a 
merry  child  with  dark  hair  that  turned  to 
burnished  gold  in  the  warm  sunlight. 

It  was  a  summer  morning,  and  she  stood 
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outside  the  fisherman's  hut  that  was  her 
home.  What  a  wonderful  cabin  it  was, 
too,  inside !  There  were  bright-coloured 
pictures  of  the  saints  hanging  on  the  rough 
walls ;  an  old  wooden  crucifix  black  with 
time  hung  at  the  far  end.  She  could  see 
the  sad  downcast  face  of  the  figure,  and 
its  meek  head  crowned  with  a  little  wreath 
of  thorns,  see  the  drops  of  red  paint  to 
represent  blood  on  the  pierced  hands  and 
feet,  which  she  now  raised  her  innocent, 
childish  lips  to  kiss.  In  a  corner  was  a 
shrine  where  a  tiny  lamp  burned  feebly  ; 
the  red-brown  fishing  nets  hung  upon  the 
walls  with  coils  of  rope  and  old  baskets, 
aod  over  the  fire  a  pot  of  soup  for  the 
morning  meal  simmered  slowly. 

Outside  there  was  a  great  blaze  of  sun- 
light, the  boats  lay  high  and  dry  upon  the 
yellow  beach,  fishermen  in  blue  shirts  that 
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numbered  many  patches,  and  red  caps, 
were  spreading  fishing-tackle  in  the  sud, 
the  cry  of  quails  and  the  musical  splash  of 
the  waves  beatino-  on  the  shore  filled  the 
air  with  a  monotonous  sweet  sound  ;  out 
beyond  the  sea  stretched  wide  and  blue, 
sparkling  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  She 
ran  down  upon  the  beach,  where  the  sand 
looked  dry  and  scorching,  but  it  sank 
under  her,  the  waves  rose  with  a  mighty 
roar  and  rushed  in  upon  her,  she  cried 
aloud  for  help,  and  the  face  of  one  she 
knew  bent  over  her  and  dragged  her  to 
him.     It  was  Guy  Rutherford. 

With  a  great  sob  she  awoke,  and  found 
her  maid  had  just  entered  to  announce 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  For 
a  few  moments  she  could  hardly  realize 
that  her  dream  was  not  a  reality ;  the 
handsome  boudoir,  the  face  of  her  maid 
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looking  at  her  with  curious  eyes,  were 
more  unreal  to  her  than  the  scenes  which 
had  just  passed  before  her.  Then  in  a 
second  she  remembered  all. 

When  the  gong  sounded  that  day  for 
dinner  Capri  came  down  wearing  a  dress 
of  a  deep  creamy  hue.  She  had  no  orna- 
ments, not  even  the  engagement  ring  that 
had  once  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart;  a 
crimson  geranium  was  fixed  just  above  her 
heart.  Her  face  was  pale ;  her  dark  hair 
was  coiled  round  her  small  head ;  a  shadow 
rested  under  her  eyes  ;  her  manner  had 
the  nervous  bearing  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

Before  reaching  the  dining-room  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  went  towards 
the  morning-room,  turned  the  handle, 
entered  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
her.     She  crossed  the  room  swiftly  until 
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she  came  to  the  spot  where  the  ''  Beggar 
Maid"  picture  hung.  She  looked  up  at 
the  face  as  if  readino:  it  in  a  new  liofht, 
looked  at  the  sweet,  wondering  expression 
of  the  great  dark  eyes,  and  the  happy, 
almost  childlike  smile  playing  about  the 
lips. 

Involuntarily  she  looked  into  an  oppo- 
site mirror,  and  in  one  swift  glance  saw 
the  contrast  between  her  past  and  present 
self.  She  was  yet  as  handsome  as  her 
picture,  perhaps  even  more  so,  but  some 
old  nameless  charm  had  left  her  which  the 
face  of  the  ''  Beggar  Maid  "  retained. 

What  was  it  that  had  gone  ? 

She  could  scarcely  tell ;  a  great  weari- 
ness had  now  grown  to  rest  like  a  shadow 
on  her  face,  a  craving  look  in  her  eyes,  as 
if  she  sought  in  vain  for  what  she  needed. 
In  the    "  Beggar    Maid's "    face    a    happy 
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brightness  shone,  and  innocence  beamed  in 
the  eyes. 

"  And  it  was  once  so  like  me,"  she  said  ; 
then  added,  half  under  her  breath,  ''  Poor 
Marc !" 

She  stepped  lightly  on  to  a  chair  that 
stood  under  the  picture. 

"  Good-bye,  Capri,"  she  said  to  the  por- 
trait softly,  whilst  a  low  sob  gathered  in 
her  throat.  "  Good-bye  to  you  and  all  the 
old  days.     Good-bye." 

A  mist  of  tears  came  into  her  eyes  and 
almost  blinded  her.  She  raised  herself  on 
her  toes,  and,  putting  her  lips  to  those  of 
the  picture,  kissed  them,  as  if  the  portrait 
of  her  old  self  were  a  living  thing. 

"  Good-bye  for  ever." 

She  got  down  from  the  chair,  walked 
across  the  room  quickly  and  down  the 
white  marble  steps  to  the  dining-room. 
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She  was  alone  witli  her  husband  "  for 
the  last  time/'  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
sat  down.  Lord  Harrick  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  excitement ;  for  though  he 
cared  but  little  for  politics,  the  prospect  of 
the  expected  division  pleased  him ;  he 
began  to  think  that  after  all  politics  would 
not  prove  a  bad  pastime  ;  they  would  just 
be  as  interesting  to  him  as  billiards  or 
ecarie.  He  spoke  to  Capri  about  the  bill 
which  was  then  passing  through  the  Upper 
House,  and  what  Saintsbury  had  told  him, 
and  what  the  Telegraph  bad  said  concern- 
ing it  that  morning. 

To  all  of  which  she  listened  patiently, 
without  making  any  response  save  an  occa- 
sional yes  or  no.  He  did  not  notice  that 
her  face  was  almost  colourless  as  a  marble 
statue  that  time  had  mellowed  and  soften- 
ed, and  that  she  trembled  when  he  spoke 
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to  her.  All  he  felt  was  that  she  was 
quieter  than  usual,  and  very  gentle  when 
she  replied  to  him.  He  remembered 
afterwards  the  strange  look  that  was  in 
her  eyes  when  he  happened  to  glance  up 
at  her  suddenly. 

Before  dinner  was  quite  over  Guy 
Eutherford  came  in  ;  if  his  manner  was  at 
all  changed  it  was  that  he  talked  more 
and  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  usual. 

"  Have  I  come  too  soon  after  all?"  he 
asked,  addressing  Lord  Harrick.  "  I  fear 
I  have,  though  I  thought  I  should  be  too 
late.  I  got  away  rather  sooner  than  I 
anticipated,  and  I  came  along  in  a 
hurry." 

*'  Not  a  bit  too  soon/'  said  Lord  Harrick. 
''Why,  it  is  half-past  eight,"  he  added, 
taking  out  his  watch. 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  Rutherford. 
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''  I  have  promised  to  be  in  the  House  by 
nine." 

''  You  have  plenty  of  time  yet." 

"I  shall  drive  down  with  you  as  far  as 
Charing  Cross,  Capri,  and  then  have  a 
cio-ar  and  walk  over  to  Westminster." 

Without  answering  she  rose  from  the 
table. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Lady  Harrick  ?"  said 
Guy  Eutherford. 

"Quite  ready,"  she  replied,  though  a 
choking  sensation  gathered  at  her  throat 
that  almost  prevented  her  getting  out  the 
words. 

The  brougham  pulled  up  at  Charing- 
Cross,  and  Lord  Harrick  got  out.  Then 
the  horses  trotted  briskly  along  the 
Strand.  When  Capri  and  Guy  Euther- 
ford  were  alone,  he  bent  forward  to  her 
and  said, 
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"  Mine  at  last." 

"  For  ever." 

The  first  act  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias"^ 
was  over,  and  the  second  half  way  through 
by  the  time  Lady  Harrick  entered  her  box. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stage.  Armand 
Duval  was  telling  Marguerite  Gauthier  of 
his  passion.  Then  Sarah  Bernhardt's  voice 
fell  on  the  audience  like  music,  and  her 
promises  of  fidelity  to  her  lover  rang 
through  the  silent  house  with  a  fervour 
that  touched  women's  hearts  and  made 
men  hold  their  breaths.  The  great  actress 
was  at  her  best  to-night :  the  audience 
was  held  fascinated  by  that  nameless  power 
which  the  world  calls  genius. 

Soon  came  the  end  of  the  scene  where 
the  Comte  de  Giray's  name  is  announced, 
and  Marguerite  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, during  which  the  whole  house  was 
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hushed  to  silence,  falls  into  the  arms  of 
Armand  Duval  amidst  a  storm  of  applause. 

The  act-drop  descended,  then  Guy 
Eutherford  looked  at  Capri  once  :  her  face 
was  colourless.  She  hud  not  spoken  to 
him  since  they  entered  the  house.  He 
drew  the  curtain  half-way  across  the  box, 
and  taking  her  band  bent  down  over  her 
as  she  sat  there  in  the  half  light. 

"  My  darling,  are  you  ready  ?" 

A  smile  broke  over  her  face  ;  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his. 

"Let  us  go,"  he  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

She  rose  up  without  a  word  and  left. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  they  were 
journeying  down  to  Cornwall  fast  as  a 
Great  Northern  express  train  could  carry 
them. 
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LOST; 


TT  was  the  close  of  an  Ausjust  day.  A 
-*-  fresh  wind  blew  in  sudden  gusts  from 
the  sea,  ruffling  the  water  far  beyond,  and 
sweeping  fitfully  over  the  Cornwall  coast. 
The  day  just  dead  had  been  close  and 
oppressive,  the  atmosphere  heavy,  the  sky 
cloudy  and  threatening,  but  now  that  even- 
ing had  come  the  sun  broke  from  the 
clouds  in  a  burst  of  sudden  glory  and  then 
sank  down  into  the  sea  in  a  great  blaze  of 
yellow   light.     The    scene  was   imposiug. 
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The  ocean  turned  to  deeper  green  ;  far 
out  the  crests  of  the  waves  rose  white 
and  angry ;  clouds  like  flames  of  a  deep 
orange  hue  burned  low  down  in  the  west- 
ward sky ;  the  wind  rose  higher  and  sighed 
across  the  land. 

At  a  window  of  a  farm-house,  built 
far  in  from  the  cliffs,  two  figures  stood 
watching  the  sunset.  The  position  of  the 
house  commanded  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
sea  along  the  beach,  and  far  out  until  sea- 
line  and  sky-line  met  and  miogled  in  a 
purple  haze  beyond.  It  afforded  also  a 
view  of  the  cliffs  for  a  wide  distance, 
rising  dark  and  steep,  their  grey  naked- 
ness covered  with  scant  vegetation. 

"  How  glorious  the  sky  looks  ;  the  yel- 
low clouds  almost  seem  to  touch  the  sea ; 
and  look  !  there  is  a  red  bar  of  light  now, 
See  how  it  glows  like  fire  !" 

"  Yes.     I  think  it  means  we  are  going 
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to  have  a  rough  night.  The  sea  is  rising 
rapidly,"  replied  Guy  Rutherford. 

''  Shall  we  have  a  storm  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  answered,  watching 
the  sky,  and  then  looking  out  to  sea,  where 
the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher  every 
moment. 

They  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  dashing  themselves  against 
the  cliffs  and  rushing  in  upon  the  beach 
below. 

"  I  feel  afraid  of  the  sea  when  it  cries 
out  like  that,"  said  Capri;  "it  seems  to 
me  strong  and  merciless,  so  terrible  and 
relentless  in  its  passion." 

^'  It  is  like  the  human  heart,  Capri.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

*'  I  never  have  before,"  she  answered, 
gazing  out  before  her  thoughtfully. 

"I  often  compare  the  ocean  to  a  heart. 
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One  hour  it  is  fair,  and  calm,  and  liappy, 
then  the  first  breath  of  a  tempest  sweeps 
over  it  and  rufSes  its  surface,  a  stronger 
blast,  and  it  rises  with  the  wildness  of  a 
passion  which  must  exhaust  itself  before 
it  can  be  appeased." 

His  voice  died  away  in  silence.  Twi- 
light fell  upon  the  land,  the  orange  and 
crimson  clouds  faded  in  the  west,  a  pale 
moon  rose  in  the  troubled  sky,  the  wind 
swept  fitfully  in  from  the  sea  with  ever- 
increasinor  vigfour. 

"  You  will  see  the  sea  at  its  best  to- 
night," said  Guy  Rutherford,  breaking  the 
silence  that  followed  his  last  words. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  it,"  she  answered. 
"  You  know  I  am  not  a  coward,  but  this 
coming  storm  fills  me  with  dread." 

In  the  twilight  he  saw  that  her  face  had 
a  white,  scared  look. 
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"  Afraid  whilst  I  am  near  you,"  he  said, 
drawing  her  to  him  closely  and  tenderly. 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  and  said, 

"  Never  whilst  you  are  near." 

"My  darling!" 

They  stood  at  the  window,  still  looking 
out  at  the  gathering  storm.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  room ;  Capri  had  laid  her 
head,  as  if  for  protection,  on  Guy  Euther- 
ford's  breast,  his  arm  was  round  her. 

Outside  on  the  headlands  they  could 
hear  the  fishermen  shouting  to  each  other, 
and  presently  Guy  could  discern  a  group 
of  them  as  they  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  holding  on  their  hats  and  pointing 
out  to  the  distance  that  looked  to  him  a 
vast  space  of  grey  vapour.  The  moon 
grew  brighter  by  degrees,  but  continually 
got  lost  among  the  great  masses  of  dark, 
jagged  clouds  that  hurried  past  in  a  drear 
endless  procession. 
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The  sea  turned  from  green  to  black  save 
where  the  silver  light  occasionally  struck 
the  waves  far  out,  making  their  crests 
sparkle  as  they  rose  in  their  strength,  and 
then  fell  back  again  into  chasms  of  purple 
space ;  the  shriek  of  sea-birds  was  borne 
on  the  dark  winds ;  the  storm  gathered 
strength  and  power  with  every  moment  ; 
the  sea  grew  majestic,  and  the  land  lay 
hushed  and  subdued. 

Night  had  come  now.  Suddenly  all 
traces  of  the  moon  were  lost  behind  heavy 
banks  of  clouds ;  land  and  sea  were  alike 
wrapped  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
brought  with  it  a  sense  of  mystery  and 
undefined  dread.  Far  out  the  winds 
shrieked ;  the  waters  were  lifted  up,  and  in 
rage  dashed  against  the  grey,  impregnable 
cliffs  that  flung  them  back  again  into  the 
black  seething  waste. 

''  The  sea  has  gone  mad  to-night,"  said 
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Guy  Eutherford  ;  "  if  tlie  moon  comes  out 
by-and-by  and  lights  it  up  it  will  be  a 
glorious  scene." 

Capri  made  no  reply ;  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  which  had  grown  white  even  to 
the  lips,  but  he  felt  her  clinging  closer  to 
him,  one  hand  that  he  held  in  his  trembled 
as  if  from  fright. 

"  You  are  nervous  to-night,  Capri." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  The  day  has  been  so 
hot  and  the  atmosphere  so  heavy  that  I 
have  felt  depressed  since  morning." 

''My  little  woman!" 

She  put  up  her  lips  to  his  face  and  kissed 
him. 

^' Shall  we  go  out  and  look  at  the  sea? 
If  we  are  not  both  blown  away  the  breeze 
will  do  us  good." 

"  Guy,  do  not  leave  me  !"  She  caught 
his  arm  in  both  her  hands. 
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"Leave  you  !  Certainly  not.  You  are 
not  well,  Capri.  We  shall  leave  this  place 
next  week  and  g^o  abroad.  The  air  is  too 
strong  for  you." 

"  It's  not  the  air,  only  I  am  nervous,  as 
you  say ;  and  promise  me,  dear,  that  you 
will  not  leave  me  to-nig^ht." 

"  You  excite  yourself  unnecessarily." 

"Promise  me,"  she  persisted. 

"  I  promise." 

The  words  fell  from  his  lips  slowly  and 
distinctly.  Capri  seemed  relieved ;  and  she 
breathed  more  freely.  Just  then  a  dull, 
heavy  sound  was  heard  as  if  from  the  sea. 

"  It's  thunder,"  she  said  in  an  alarmed 
tone,  drawing  suddenly  back  from  the 
window  a  step  or  two,  and  linking  her 
hands  tighter  around  his  arm. 

Guy  Rutherford  did  not  speak,  he  stood 
there  waitinor  listening^.     In  a  few  seconds 
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the  same  dull,  booming  sound  fell  upon 
their  ears  once  more. 

"  There  is  another  clap." 

"No,"  he  replied,  *'it  is  a  signal  gun. 
Some  ship  is  in  danger,  probably  off  the 
coast." 

Silence  again  in  the  room ;  then  came  a 
blast  of  wind  that  shook  the  house  as  it 
swept  over  the  land,  and  in  the  lull  that 
followed  the  signal  gun  again  was  heard. 

"  The  ship  cannot  be  far  off,"  he  said. 

Capri  clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm 
tighter  yet ;  she  did  not  speak. 

''  I  must  go  out  and  try  to  see  what  it 
is.  You  stay  here  and  I  shall  come  back 
presently." 

"Your  promise!"  and  then  she  added, 
"  We  will  both  go  out." 

"  Very  well,  come  if  you  are  not  afraid 
of  being  blown  away." 
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"  I  will  have  no  fear  of  any  kind  wliile 
you  are  with  me." 

They  went  out.  Two  or  three  men 
were  hurriedly  making  their  way  down  a 
narrow  path  that  led  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
beach.  They  were  shouting  to  each  other 
with  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  but  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  Guy  Rutherford 
could  not  catch  what  they  were  saying. 

He  followed  with  Capri  hanging  on  his 
arm.  She  had  tied  a  handkerchief  tiofhtlv 
over  her  head,  and  put  on  a  heavy  Ulster 
coat  that  prevented  her  dress  from  flap- 
ping about.  As  they  went  along  they 
could  hear  the  minute  gun,  seemingly 
sounding  quite  near  them,  and  again  fur- 
ther off.  The  wind  swept  in  from  the  sea 
in  a  fierce  gale  that  prevented  them  at 
times  from  taking  a  step  in  advance. 

Down  on  the  beach   there  was  a   group 
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of  fishermen  and  their  wives  and  boys, 
sheltering  themselves  under  an  overhang- 
ing cliff.  The  men  had  on  their  oilskins, 
their  hats  were  tied  on  their  heads  with 
handkerchiefs,  covering  their  ears  and 
fastened  under  their  chins ;  some  of  them 
carried  lanterns  in  their  hands,  that  cast  a 
dull  yellow  glare  on  the  darkness,  and 
brought  the  outlines  of  the  j&gures  into 
semi-relief.  The  women's  dresses  blew 
around  them,  rustling  and  crackling  in 
the  gale.  The  boys  shouted  to  each  other 
excitedly,  but  their  voices  were  almost  lost 
in  the  mighty  roar  of  the  sea,  and  the  dull 
grating  sound  of  the  stones  and  pebbles 
being  sucked  back  into  the  waters  by  the 
retreating  waves. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Guy  Rutherford, 
when  at  last  he  was  able  to  make  his  way 
towards  the  little  crowd  that  looked  with 
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white  faces  out  towards  blackness  beyond. 

"A  ship,  sir,"  one  of  the  fishermen  said. 
"A  ship;  and  she's  drifting,  as  well  as  we 
can  make  out,  on  these  reefs  in  front  of 
us.  It's  one  of  the  worst  spots  on  the 
coast." 

The  man's  motored  face  was  fixed  and 
almost  stern ;  and  there  w^as  an  unflinching 
light  in  his  eyes.  Wrecks  had  but  little 
terror  for  him,  he  had  seen  them  year  after 
year  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  had  seen  human 
lives  struggle  vainly  with  the  might  of  the 
tempest,  and  sink  helplessly  into  the  black- 
ness of  night.     It  was  their  fate. 

Guy  Rutherford  could  not  see  the  ship. 
He  must  wait  until  the  moon  escaped  from 
behind  the  mass  of  dense  clouds. 

"  She  has  no  chance,"  said  an  old  man. 
''  The  wind  is  blowing  her  fair  on  to  the 
reefs." 
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One  of  tbe  women  groaned. 
"  How  far  does  the  reef  run  ?" 
*'For  more  than  a  mile  we  reckon  it." 
The  gun  sounded  again,  booming   out 
there  where  the  darkness  of  night  hid  all 
things. 

Great  God,  could  nothing  be  done  for 
these  lives  dear  to  father  and  mother,  and 
Bweetheart,  and  wife,  and  little  children  ? 
must  the  cruel  sea  swallow  them  before 
the  eyes  of  strong  men  ?  would  no  strug- 
gle be  made  to  rescue  them  from  death's 
grasp  ?  was  there  no  humanity  and  pity 
left  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  watched 
their  agonies  ?     It  was  terrible. 

Just  then  the  last  of  a  long  train  of 
rugged  clouds  swept  by,  and  the  moon- 
light fell  in  a  sudden  flood  of  white  light 
upon  the  angry  sea.  All  eyes  looked  out 
by  one  common  instinct  towards  the  reefs. 
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There  was  nothing  but  a  long  black  line 
of  rock,  around  which  the  waves  surofed 
and  dashed  themselves  in  remorseless  f  urj, 
but  out  beyond  the  reef  those  on  the 
beach  could  see  the  dark  outline  of  a  ship 
rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling,  and 
drifting  every  moment  nearer  to  the  spot 
that  must  inevitably  prove  its  doom. 

The  moonlight  was  so  clear  that  pre- 
sently they  not  only  saw  the  hulk  but  the 
masts  rising  clear  and  straight  against  the 
sky.  The  sails  were  torn  in  shreds,  and 
fluttered  wildly,  the  cordage,  snapped  and 
broken,  was  tossed  about  in  the  wind,  the 
dark  figures  of  the  sailors  hurried  to  and 
fro  like  phantoms;  some  of  them  were 
striving:  to  cut  down  the  masts. 

The  elements  went  mad  at  the  prospect 
of  this  prey ;  the  waves  rushed  round  and 
round  the  ship  with  the  fury  of  a  thousand 
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demons  ;  the  wind  howled  ;  and  there  was 
terror  and  fury  in  its  voice. 

Capri  looked  on  ;  her  lips  were  set,  her 
eyes  full  of  horror,  her  face  pale  as  the 
dead.  She  cluns^  to  Guy  Rutherford  yet. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ship. 

''  Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  where  the  men  stood,  the  salt  spray 
dashing  in  their  faces,  the  tempest  crying 
in  their  ears. 

The  younger  men  made  no  answer  ^ 
some  of  them  turned  away  their  heads. 
The  old  man  who  had  before  spoken  said, 
after  a  deliberate  pause, 

''Nothing,  sir.  There's  no  boat  that 
ever  was  built  could  stand  a  sea  like  that ; 
she  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  she 
was  twenty  yards  from  the  shore." 

In  his  set  face  was  the  look  of  one  who 
sees  death  advancing,  and  is  powerless  to 
ward  off  his  blow. 
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Capri  held  her  breath  and  listened  to 
the  fisherman  with  a  painful  eagerness. 
A  great  fear  came  upon  her,  her  hands 
were  clenched  tightly  until  her  fingers 
ached.     She  could  not  speak. 

The  clouds  crossed  the  moon  again, 
and  all  was  intense  darkness  once  more. 
Then  there  came  a  period  of  painful  sus- 
pense. Would  those  clouds  ever  clear 
away  ?  The  boom  of  the  minute  gun 
sounded  at  irregular  intervals :  and  once 
the  cry  of  strong  voices  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  those  who  watched  upon  the 
shore. 

When  the  moon  shone  out  again  they 
saw  that  one  of  the  masts  had  fallen. 
The  clouds  had  now  gone  by,  the  light 
remained.  Every  moment  the  ship  came 
closer  and  closer  to  its  doom  ;  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  hastened  to  a  desperate 
end.      Again   their   cry   rose    above    the 
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hoarse  fury  of  the  sea  and  wind,  with  a 
wild  supplicating  sound. 

*'  Can  we  do  nothing  to  save  them  ?" 
cried  Guy  Rutherford  again,  turning  round 
to  the  fishermen. 

They  muttered  some  words  which  he 
could  not  catch,  and  turned  their  backs  to 
him.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  an  angry  light 
came  into  his  eyes.  One  of  the  women 
was  sobbing  wildly.  Two  years  ago  she 
had  watched  her  son  from  this  very  spot 
go  down  to  his  grave.  Her  voice  fell  on 
the  men's  ears  to-night  like  an  appeal  for 
those  in  deadly  peril. 

By-and-by  one  of  them,  after  speaking 
for  some  time  to  the  others,  said  a  boat 
might  have  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  ship 
before  she  split  on  the  reef,  if  she  were 
put  out  lower  down  on  the  beach.  Guy 
Rutherford  caught  at  the  words  at  once. 
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"A  boat,"  lie  repeated.  "Get  a  boat, 
and  I  shall  go  iu  her,  if  any  man  comes 
with  me.  Can  you  see  these  men,  with 
lives  as  dear  to  them  and  others  as  yours 
or  mine,  perishing  before  your  eyes  with- 
out striving  to  rescue  them  ?" 

Capri  heard  him  with  a  sickening  fear 
at  her  heart,  but  she  never  uttered  a 
sound,  never  moved  a  muscle. 

The  waves  flung  themselves  on  the 
strand  with  a  hoarse  sullen  roar,  dragging 
huge  stones  and  pieces  of  timber  and 
great  coils  of  sea- weed  with  them  in  their 
retreat,  which  they  had  flung  up  but  a 
moment  before. 

The  noise  was  deafening.  The  men  to 
whom  Guy  Rutherford  had  spoken  made 
him  no  answer,  but  gathered  together  in 
consultation.  Apparently  they  came  to 
no  agreement ;  two  of  the  number  turned 
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away,  the  remainder  seemed  inclined  to  fol- 
low them.  Guy  Rutherford  could  not  hear 
them  ;  he  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity, 
however,  and  went  forward  to  where  they 
stood,  Capri  still  by  his  side  pale  and 
anxious. 

''Take  down  one  of  your  boats,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  had  in  it  more  of 
command  than  entreaty. 

They  did  not  appear  to  notice  him. 
Still  undecided  they  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  glanced  out  at  the  sea.  Guy 
Hutherford  lowered  his  brows,  a  look  of 
scorn  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Have  you  women's  hearts  in  your 
breasts  ?"  he  asked.  "  Will  you  see  tliese 
men  going  down  alive  into  their  graves, 
whilst  you  stand  by  and  make  no  effort  to 
save  them  ?  If  I  could  go  alone  I  would. 
Let  but  one  of  you  come  and  I  will  go — if 
you  are  not  all  cowards." 
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He  flung  the  last  words  at  them  with  a 
scorn  that  made  the  sluo^ojish  blood  run 
hot  in  their  veins. 

''We  have  women  and  children  de- 
pending on  us,"  shouted  one  of  the 
men. 

"  All  of  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  bring  my  father's  boat  down," 
cried  out  one  of  the  youngest  of  them,  a 
broad-shouldered,  bronzed-faced  fisherman 
scarcely  more  than  a  lad.  "  Who  will  come 
and  help  me  ?" 

He  ran  up  the  beach,  and  some  of  the 
others  who  were  left,  now  half  ashamed  of 
themselves,  ran  after  him ;  the  example  of 
one  man  stimulated  the  rest. 

But  even  as  they  moved  a  wild  cry  was 
heard  above  the  fury  of  the  sea,  a  cry 
that  had  in  its  sound  horror,  and  agony, 
and  despair.  Then  those  on  the  beach 
could  hear  a  crash  and  the  sharp  sound  of 
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splitting  timbers.  An  answering  cry  from 
tbe  women  and  boys  on  the  shore  went  up 
into  the  night  air.  A  second  afterwards 
and  they  saw  the  ship  sink  ;  she  had  parted 
on  the  long-stretching  black  reef. 

Then  a  great  wave,  high  and  steep  like 
a  solid  wall  of  water,  dashed  itself  against 
the  rock  with  a  fierce,  hissing  sound. 
When  it  had  passed,  the  white  moonlight, 
shining  pale  and  clear,  showed  the  dark 
hulk  fixed  and  raised  high  above  the  sea, 
and  the  figures  of  some  men  who  had  clam- 
bered on  to  the  reef  standing  there  clear 
and  defined ;  their  hands  were  outstretch- 
ed, their  faces  turned  towards  the  shore, 
their  cries  rang  out  above  the  wail  of  the 
tempest. 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  been  brought 
down  upon  the  strand ;  the  men  who  had 
before  been  so  tardy  now  hurried  them- 
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selves  in  putting  in  the  oars  and  preparing 
her  for  her  perilous  voyage. 

The  gale  increased,  the  Tvind  rushed  in 
from  sea  in  mad  fury ;  the  waves  rose 
hio^her  and   hio^her   and  fluno^    themselves 
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with  might  and  main  against  the  cliffs 
with  an  angry  roar ;  a  few  large  drops  of 
rain  fell  with  a  rattling  sound  upon  the 
sou'- westers  of  the  fishermen;  far  in  upon 
the  headland  the  bell  of  the  little  grey 
church,  under  whose  shelter  lay  the  pale 
and  torn  corpses  of  many  bodies  that  the 
sea  in  its  cruel  sport  had  cast  upon  the 
shore,  rang  out  wildly  as  if  crying  in 
fright  to  heaven  for  mercy. 

The  boat  was  now  ready,  and  an  eager, 
excited  crowd  gathered  around  her.  Men 
shouted  orders  from  one  to  another,  women 
cried  and  wrung  their  hands,  the  shrill 
voices  of  boys  called  out  in   excitement. 
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The  young  fisherman  who  had  brought 
down  the  boat  was  already  in  her.  They 
waited  but  the  retreat  of  the  waves  to 
launch  her  on  that  short  voyage  that 
meant  victory  or  defeat,  life  or  death. 

Capri  had  not  spoken  during  the  scene 
— she  was  dazed  and  bewildered.  Her 
face  was  as  white  as  one  whom  the  sea  has 
flung  stiff  and  murdered  on  the  rocks. 
She  had  not  tried  to  stay  Guy  Ruther- 
ford's efforts  to  rescue  the  lives  of  these 
men  out  there  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
own. 

In  this  hour  of  trial  she  was  strong  and 
brave.  For  an  instant  Guy  Rutherford 
stepped  outside  the  ring  of  those  around 
the  boat ;  Capri  was  still  by  his  side. 

"  Capri,  my  love,"  he  said,  trying  to 
speak  in  his  old  cheery  manner,  ''you  will 
wait  here  for  me  till  I  return ;  or  stay,  go 
up  to  the  house  and  wait  there." 
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He  bent  down  over  her  and  looked  into 
her  white  face. 

*•  Your  promise  !"  she  said  simply.  The 
strength  of  a  great  determination  was  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  shall  go  with  you  even  unto 
death,"  she  added,  and  her  voice  was  low, 
but  the  winds  did  not  drown  it  before  it 
reached  his  ears.  He  did  not  try  to  dis- 
suade her,  but  flinging  his  arms  around  her 
there  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  he  clasped 
her  close  to  him  and  kissed  her  once.  It 
was  his  last  time. 

"I  have  never  loved  you  dearer  than 
now,"  he  said. 

All  this  had  not  taken  a  minute ;  in  a 
second  he  made  his  way  through  the  little 
crowd  filled  v/ith  the  excitement  of  its 
own  thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears,  aud 
stepping  into  the  boat  liPted  Capri  in  and 
placed  her  in  the  stern  before  anyone  there 
had  time  to  question  his  act. 
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With  a  ringing  cheer  that  had  at  once 
in  its  sound  something  of  triumph  and  yet 
of  a  wail,  the  boat  was  pushed  out  from 
the  strand.  Guy  Rutherford  had  taken 
the  stroke  oar — there  were  three  other 
men  in  the  boat. 

Once  Capri  looked  behind  her.  The 
little  crowd  of  white-faced  women  and 
stern-looking  men  on  the  beach,  the  gleam 
of  lanterns  seen  against  the  high  grey 
cliffs,  seemed  to  sink  down,  dowD,  down, 
and  then  suddenly  rise  above  her.  The 
church  bell  yet  continued  to  ring  out  to  the 
wild,  pitiless  sky,  the  waters  surged  and 
foamed  about  the  boat,  and  flung  clouds  of 
salt  spray  in  the  faces  of  the  rowers. 

Again  the  boat  sank  between  two  great 
walls  of  sea,  then  rose  with  a  bound. 
Capri  clung  to  the  stern,  she  uttered  no 
word  or  cry.  The  four  men  worked  as 
they  never  had  worked  before,  straining 
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nerve  and  muscle  and  strength  in  their 
efforts ;  their  faces  were  white  and  set,  a 
great  determination  looked  out  of  their 
eyes. 

They  were  being  driven  back  again  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts ;  the  sea  was  too 
strong  for  them.  The  rain  came  patter- 
ing down  in  heavy  drops,  clouds  crossed 
the  moon,  the  wind  roared  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  waves  struck  the  boat  with  a 
sharp  hissing  sound,  yet  the  four  worked 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  Now  a  mon- 
strous wave  half  lifted  the  boat  out  of  the 
water  and  flung  her  several  yards  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  once  the  white  light  fell  full 
upon  the  sea. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  :  one  of  the 
stout  oars  snapped  like  a  child's  toy; 
Capri  saw  it  tossed  about  by  the  waves  in 
triumph.  The  man  in  whose  hands  it  had 
broken  took  up  a  second  oar  that  lay  in 
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case  of  need  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
put  it  out. 

Thej  were  nearing  the  reef,  and  could 
see  before  them  about  half  a  dozen  figures 
standing  on  the  black  rocks  ;  the  sea  was 
dashing  about  their  feet  in  furj,  as  if 
hungry  for  their  lives.  They  shouted  to 
those  in  the  boat,  and  a  fainter  answer 
like  an  echo  came  from  the  shore.  The 
boat  was  now  within  ten  yards  from  where 
the  survivors  of  the  wreck  stood  watching 
her  in  an  agony  of  excitement  and  sus- 
pense ;  another  wave  might  carry  the  boat 
close  to  them.  They  called  out  to  those 
strangers  who  were  risking  their  lives  for 
them  with  eager  words  and  prayers  that 
were  lost  in  the  great  tumult  of  many 
sounds. 

The  wind  gave  one  fierce  blast,  followed 
by  a  sudden  lull ;  the  boat  sank  between 
two  vast  waves,  then  with  its  freight  of 
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five  human  lives  was  lifted  up  and  with  a 
sudden  crash  dashed  violently  on  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  reef. 

The  boat  snapped  in  two. 

Capri  without  a  cry  flung  herself  into 
Guy  Eutherford's  arms ;  they  folded  round 
her  in  an  eternal  embrace.  The  next  in- 
stant a  wave  swept  the  reef.  When  it  had 
gone  those  upon  the  shore  saw  nothing 
there  but  the  sharp,  black  peaks  steeped 
in  the  white  glory  of  the  moonlight. 


THE  END, 
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Bor  Gospeller,  Windsor  Martyrs,  A  Royal  Reference,  Hatchment  Down,  The 
People's  Friend,  St.  George's  Enemy,  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace,  Queen  Mary, 
Grand  Master  of  St.  George,  Deanery  and  Dean,  Sister  Temperance,  Eliza- 
beth's   Lovers,    Dudley    Constable,  The    Schoolmaster,    Peace,  Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's  Windsor,  The  Two  Shakesperes,  The  Merry  Wives,  Good  Queen 
Bess,   House  of  Stuart,   The  Little  Park,   The   Queen's  Court,   The  King's 
Knights,  Spurious  Peace,  King  Christian.  A  Catholic  Dean,  Apostasy,  Expul- 
sion, Forest  Rights,  Book  of  Sports,  Windsor  Cross,  In  the  Forest,  Windsor 
Seized,  Under    the    Keep,  At  Bay,  Feudal    Church,   Roundheads,    Cavalier 
Prisoners,  The  New  Model,  Last  Days  of  Royalty,  Saints  in  Council,  Chang- 
ing Sides,  Bagshot  Lodge,  Cutting  Down,  Windsor  Uncrowned,  A  "  Merry  " 
Ceesar,  Windsor  Catholic,  The  Catastrophe,  Domestic  Life,  Home. 
"Readers  of  all  classes  will  feel  a  genuine  regret  to  think  that  these  volumes 
contain  the  last  of  Mr.  Dixon's  vivid  and  lively  sketches  of  English  history.    His 
hand  retained  its  cunning  to  the  last,  and  these  volumes  show  an  increase  in  force 
and  dignity."— .4 </u'na?«m. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  is  the  picturesque  way  of  writing  history  Scene  after  scene  la 
brought  before  us  in  the  most  effective  way.  His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  full  of  information."— G^ra/>/!ic. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.  By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Sexior.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
SiMPSO>r,    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     SOs. 

Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are: 

Bang  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.    Cor- 
celle,  Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  ^ilontalembert ;   Generals  Lamoriciere   and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    ilessieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,  Duchatel,  Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Le'on  Faucher,  Frere-Orbau,  Grim- 
blot,  Gui20t,  Lafltte,  Labaume,  Lamartme,  LanjuLnais,  :Mallac,  ilania,  ile'rime'e, 
Mignet,  Jules  ilohl,  Montanelii,   Odillon-Barrot,  Quetelet,  Ke'musat,  Eogier,' 
Kivet,  Rossini,  Horace    Say.  Thiers,  Trouve-Chauvel,  Yillemain,  "Wolowskl- 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Comu,  Eistori,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.    This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  PoUtics  and  society  and  hterature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life — are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
nodiscussionwhichisunproductiveof  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact" — Aihc/ixum. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the   Second  Empire,  from   1860  to   1863.     By  the  Late 
Nassau  W.  Se.vior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Sdipsox. 
2  vols.  Svo.     303. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  given  in  these  voltmaes  are :— Prince 
Napoleon;  the  Due  de  Broglie;   the  Marquises  Chambrun,  Lasteyrie.  Palla- 
vicini.  Vogue';  Marshal  Randon ;  Counts  Arrivabene,  Circourt,  Corcelle,  Ker- 
gorlay.  Montalembert,  Re'musat,  Zamoyski;    Generals  Changamier,  Fe'ne'lon, 
Trochu;  Lords  Cowley  and  Clyde;  Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,  Chambol, 
Chevalier,  Cousin,  Dayton,  DroujTi    de   Lhuys,  Duchatel,   Dufaure,  Dumon, 
Duvergier  de  Haiu-anne,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Lome'nie,  Lavergne,  LanjuLnais, 
Maury,  Marochetti,  Masson,  Me'rime'e,  Odillon  Barrot,  Pelletan,  Pietri,  Re'nan, 
SL  Hilaire,  Slidell,  Thiers,  De  Witt;  Mesdames  Circourt,  Comu,  Mohl,  &c. 
•'Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,'  &c.,  published  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  were  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series  which  had 
appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  these  new  'Conversations'  are  hardly,  if  at  all.  less 
welcome  and  important  A  large  part  of  this  delightful  book  is  made  up  of  studies 
by  various  critics,  from  divers  points  of  view,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  of  more  or  less  vivid  and  accurate  explanations  of  his  tortuous  policy.    The 
work  contains  a  few  extremely  interesting  reports  of  conversations  with  M  Thiers. 
There  are  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lamartine,  and  among  men  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  of  Prince  Napoleon,   Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Montalembert,  Victor 
Cousin,  Renan,  and  the  Chevaliers."' — Athenceum. 

'•It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  'Conversations'  in  a  brief  notice,  so  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  volumes  which,  wherever  they  are  opened, 
will  be  found  pregnant  with  interest"' — The  Times. 

"Many  readers  may  prefer  the  dramatic  or  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Con- 
versations '  to  their  historical  interest,  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  extracts  of  such 
length  as  to  represent  the  spirit,  the  finish,  and  the  variety  of  a  book  which  is 
throughout  entertaining  and  instructive.'"— i'aJurrfai/  Review. 
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MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  horo  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history."— 
Athenieum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  paina 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight:'— Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history:'— Daily  News. 

VOLS.  HI.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS:  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Second  Edition.   Deroy  8vo.     Price  30s. 

Completing  the  Work. 
"These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  'History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  "Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  tha 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— Po5i. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dexon.  A  New  Library  Edition 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.  With  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— jE'.ca??u'n€r. 

VOLS.  HI.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Cvo.    30s. 

FREE  KUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers- 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  eUect."—Sahtrday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Jlr.  Dixons  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z)ai7y  News. 
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OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  EAST.  By  Mrs.  George 

SuiixER.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  SuiiXER,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winches- 
ter, Rector  cf  Old  Akesford,  Hants.     Second  axd  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    One  vol.  crown  8vo.     "With  lUustrations.     Gs.  bound. 
" '  Oar  Holiday  in  the  East '  may  take  its  place  among  the  earnest  and  able 
books  recording  personal  travel  and  impressions  in  those  lands  which  are  conse- 
crated to  us  by  their  identification  with  Bible  history." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  most  charming  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  East  amongst  scenes  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  Christian.    No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating 
volume  without  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  obtained  much  valuable  aid  for 
the  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's  life." — Record. 
"An  attractive  volume,  which  is  very  agreeable  reading." — John  Bull 

MY    JOURNEY    ROUND    THE   WORLD,    via 

Cetlon,   Xew  Zealand,  Australia,     Torres    Straits,   Chdca, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.    By  Captain  S.  H.  Jones-Parry, 
late  102ad  Royal  Madras  Fusileers.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     Sis. 
"  A  very  pleasant  book  of  travel,  well  worth  rea-ding."— Spectator. 
"A  lively  account  of  the  author's  experiences  ashore  and  afloat,  which  is  well 
worth  reading." — Dailv  Xeics. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  follow  Captain  Jones-Parry  on  his  journey  round  the  world. 
He  is  full  of  life,  sparkle,  sunlight,  and  anecdote." — Graphic. 

DIARY  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

AND  RUSSIA,  IN  1827.    By  The  Marchioness  of  Westiunsteb. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los.  > 

"A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady 
Westminster  sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable;  and  it  has  this  special 
merit,  that  it  brings  clearly  before  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former 
days,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  the  traveller's 
rank  enabled  her  to  make." — Athenceum. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.    1  vol.  8vo.    15s. 
"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  hght  and 
pleasant.    The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  visei\iL"—Athenseum. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.      Second 

Series.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
CoxTENTS :— The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  The  Edgcumbes  of  Edgcumbe  and 
Cothele,  The  Lynches  of  Galway,  A  Cadet  of  the  Plantagenets,  The  Proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lady  Kilsyth,  The  Dalzells  of  Carnwath,  The  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,  The  Foxes,  The  Stuarts  of  Traquair,  Belted  Will  Howard,  An 
Episode  in  the  House  of  Dundonald,  The  Ducal  House  of  Hamilton,  The 
Chief  of  Dundas,  The  Duke  of  Chandos  and  Princely  Canons,  The  Spencers 
and  Comptons,  All  the  Howards,  The  Lockharts  of  Lee,  A  Ghost  Story  in  the 
Noble  House  of  Beresford,  A  Tragedy  in  Pall  Mall,  An  Eccentric  Russell,  The 
Lady  of  Lathom  House,  Two  Royal  Marriages  in  the  Last  Century,  The 
Eoyles,  The  Merrj'  Duke  of  Montagu,  The  Romance  of  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  The  Countess  of  Xithsdale,  The  Romance  of 
the  Earldom  of  Mar,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Northington.  The 
Catlers  of  Wentworth,  The  Earldom  of  Bridgewater,  The  Carews  of  Bedding- 
ton,  A  Chapter  on  the  Peerage,  The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closebum,  The  Cliffords 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  The  Homes  of  Polwarth.  The  Ducal  House  of  Bedford, 
Tragedies  of  the  House  of  Innes.  The  Ducal  House  of  Leinster,  The  Royal 
House  of  Stuart.  The  Great  Douglas  Case,  The  Radcliffes  of  Derwentwater, 
The  Rise  of  the  House  of  Hardwicke,  Field-Marshal  Keith. 
"  The  social  rank  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  characters  are  delineated  in 

this  work  and  the  inherent  romance  of  the  stories  it  embodies  will  ensure  it  a. 

widespread  popularity. — Examiner. 
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MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).  By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.  Translated  by  Mra. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     ISs. 

"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  Ufe.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  snhiect."— Saturday  Review. 

"This  book  was  well  worth  translating.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  written  excellent 
English,  while  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  French." — The  Times. 

"  M.  Gruizot  stands  out  in  the  pages  of  his  daughter's  excellent  biography  a  dis- 
tinct and  life-like  figure.  He  is  made  to  speak  to  us  in  his  own  person.  The  best 
part  oi  the  book  consists  of  a  number  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  freely  unfolds  hi& 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  draws  with  unconscious  boldness  the  outlines  of  his 
forcible  and  striking  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  m  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol,  small  4to.     5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
read  er  s. ' ' — A  thenasum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  '£.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  theliie."— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
■world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

LIFE  OF  MOSOHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Eossini,  Auber,  Hal^vy,  Schumann,  Cherubiui,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Kachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  SchriJder-Devrient,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg,  Berlioz,  Velluti,  0. 
Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their  time,  will  recall  a 
flood  of  recollections.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Rubensteiu,  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  Sinecdotes."—Athenieu7n. 

CELEBRITIES   I  HAVE   KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Scries.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    30s. 
"Lord  William  Lennox  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory,  and  he  write 
easily  and  pleasantly."— /"aW  Mall  Gazette. 


13,  Great  Mahlborough  Street. 

MESSES.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   ^O^KS— Continued. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE;   Sketches 

of  Travel  in  Champagne,  Fraxche-Comte,  the  Jura,  the  Valley  of 
the  DouBS,  <S:c.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards.   8vo.  Illustrations,  lo.s. 
"Miss  Edwards'  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  as  that  which 
described  her  wanderings  in  Western  France,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended that  its  contents  are  fresher  and  more  novel'' — Saturday  Review. 

"  Readers  of  this  work  will  find  plenty  of  fresh  information  about  some  of  tho 
most  delightful  parts  of  France.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  graphic  as  the 
sketches  of  character  are  lifelike." — Globe. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Martin,  Schoolmaster   and  Poet.     "Written    and   Edited   by   the 

Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  "With  Portrait.  2l3. 

"  A  remarkable  book.      It  records  the  life,  work,  aspirations,  and  death  of  a 

schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  ambitious  souL     His  writings  brim  with 

vivid  thought,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and 

books,  expressed  in  scholarly  language." — Guardian, 

THE  YOUTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  Edited, 

from  the  French  of  L.  Weesener,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  iL  "Wiesener  is   to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search shown  in  this  work.  Hiss  Yonge  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished 
the  task  which  she  has  undertaken." — AtlienxurrL 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  PALACES ;  or,  Chronicles  of 

Chelsea.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.   2  rols.  crown  %xo.    2l3. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  much  to  tell  of  the  various  public  institutions  associated 
with  Chelsea.  Altogether  his  volumes  show  some  out-of-the-way  research,  and 
are  written  in  a  lively  and  gossipping  style.'' — The  Times. 

•'Mr.  L'Estrange  "itells  ua  much  that  is  interesting  about  Chelsea.  "U'e  take 
leave  of  this  most  charming  book  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
readers." — Spectator. 

AN  ACTOR    ABROAD;    or,  Gossip,  Dramatic, 

Narrative,  .  AND  Descrtptive  :  From  the  Recollections  of  an 
Actor  in  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Central  America,  and  New  York.  By  E'jmund 
Leathes.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

PLAYS,  PLAYERS,  AND  PLAYHOUSES,  AT 

HOME  AND  ABRO.\D  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Drama  and  the 
Stage.     By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.   21s. 

COACHING  ;  AYith  Anecdotes  of  the  Koad.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lenxox.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

THE  SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :  An  Account  op 

Lord  Dutferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.  By 
MoLYNEUX  St.  John.   2  vols.  With  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin.  2 la. 


13,  Grkat  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.   HURST    AND    BLACKETT^S 
PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TON ;  With  some  Passages  from  her  Diary.  By  E.  Heneage 
Dering.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.  By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 
POLE.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 

MY  YEAR  IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols.  crov?n  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffre- 
son, Author  of  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.   2  vols,  crovrn  Bvo.   21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.     2is. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.     By  Lord  Lamington.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     15s. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

VmcENNEs.  By  Lord  Lamington.     1  vol.  Svo.     15s. 

A  MAN   OF  OTHER  DAYS  :    Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 
1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  Svo.    21s. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.   21s. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.    By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  2nd  Edition.  Svo.  ISs. 

TUEKISH  HAREMS  &  CIECASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     Svo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

-MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERJilAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  *'  The  Ladye  Shakerley."    1  vol.     7s,  6d.  bound. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX. 

Each  in  One  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  tound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


^  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 
THE  woman's  kingdom. 


CHRISTIAN  S  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE.     • 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.  • 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  SAM  SLICK.' 

Each  in  One  Volxune,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
■SMSE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR^  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HO:\IE. 


WORKS  BY  IVIRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.   . 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES. 
SIR  GIBBIE. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUKST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CAIN.    By  Mrs.  Cashel 

HoEY,  Author  of  "  A  Golden  Sorrow,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THISTLEDOWN    LODGE.     By  M.  A.  Paull, 

Author  of  "  Thu's  Troubles,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  January.) 

THE  SILVER  LINK.     By  Mrs.  HouSTOUx\,  Author 

of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.     3  vols. 

STRANGE  CHAPMAN.    By  W.  Marshall,  B.A., 

Author  of  "  Monsell  Digby."     3  vols. 

TIME  AND  CHANCE.     By  Mrs.  ToM    Kelly. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"The  story  of  these  lovers  (the  artists  Euy  and  Tngha)  is  well  told  in  'Time 
and  Chance,'  and  some  aspects  of  diggers"  life  in  South  Africa  are  vividly  de- 
scribed." — Athenteum. 

"'Time  and  Chance'  is  a  good  healthy  novel,  which  will  instruct  as  well  as 
interest. " — Illustrated  A^ews. 

"Avery  pretty  story.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour  and  not  a  little 
genuine  pathos  to  be  found  in  the  tale." — Scotsman. 

MISS  DAISY  DIMITY.   By  the  Author  of  "Queenie," 

"  A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  charm  about  this  book  which  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down." — 
John  Bull. 

"  Daisy  herself  is  life-like,  and  is  altogether  an  attractive  heroine."— iS^.  James's 
Gazette. 

"  There  is  the  charm  of  originality  in  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
the  heroine  is  a  living  personage  whose  girlish  emotions  of  alternating  hope  and 
alarm  are  gracefully  and  vividly  rendered.  Altogether  we  are  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  offering  'Miss  Daisy  Dimity'  the  handsomest  compliments  in  our 
repertory." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TILL  DEATH  US  DO  PART.      By  Mrs.   J.   K. 

SrENDER,  Author  of  "Godwyn's  Ordeal,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Spender  is  one  of  our  most  clever  writers  of  fiction,  and  the  novel  before 
us  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  her  best." — Court  Journal. 

"One  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  novels  that  has  been  published  of 
late.    The  studies  of  men  and  women  in  it  are  excellent."— <Sco<snjan. 

LITTLE  FIFINE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

"  Patty,"  "  Beside  the  River,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Very  pleasant  reading." — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

"In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Macquoid  reveals  the  skill  in  the  delineation  of  varying 
types  of  character,  the  unmistakable  dramatic  power,  and  the  quiet  grace  of  style 
which  invest  all  her  books  with  such  real  charm."— ^co^s/na/i. 

TOO  FAST  TO  LAST.    By  John  Mills,  Author  of 

"  The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  author  of  '  The  Old  English  Gentleman '  has  produced  another  novel  which 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  its  predecessor.    It  is  an  interesting  story, 
full  of  life  and  inc\d.Qni."— Sunday  Times. 

WANTED,  AN  HEIR.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis,  Author  of 

"  A  Very  Opal,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  pleasant  and  iuteresting  novel."— 5f.  Jajnes's  Gazette. 
"  A  thoroughly  interesting,  original,  and  well-written  story."— /o/jn  Bull. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY.    By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c,     Tfdrd Edition.     3  vols. 

"This  novel  ^vill  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as- 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life."' — The  World- 

"  A  love  story  of  considerable  interest  The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably." — Daily  Telegraph. 

HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER,    and    Other   Tales    and 

Sketches.     By  the  Author  of  "  Johx  Halefax."     1  voL     IDs.  6d. 
"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.    It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten."— .S<.  James's  Gazette. 

A   MAN'S   MISTAKE.     By   the  Author    of    "St, 

Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  'A  Man's  Mistake,'  like  the  other  novels  by  the  same  author,  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  style.'' — Athenxum. 

"A  carefully- executed  study  of  provincial  life  in  the  well-known  style  of  the 
author  of  '  St  Olave's.'    The  character-painting  is  admirably  done.'" — Academy. 

HARRY  JOSCELYN.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt,  Author 

of  "  Chronicles  of  Carhngford,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"In  'Harry  Joscelyn '  Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  judicious  use  of  sharp  and  telling 
contrasts.    Nothing  can  be  better  than  her  pictures  of  the  bleak  Cumberland  fells- 
and  their  rough  inhabitants,  except  her  clever  sketches  of  Anglo-Itahan  life  in 
Leghorn.     Harry  himself  is  a  clever  and  interesting  study." — The  Times. 

AMONG  THE  HILLS.    By  E.  Frances  Poyxter, 

Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.  "2  vols. 

"  iliss  Poynter  has  undoubted  power.  She  showed  this  in  her  first  novel,  '  My 
Little  Lady  ' ;  she  has  proved  it  yet  again  in  her  new  venture,  whi:h  is,  moreover, 
a  distinct  advance  upon  its  predecessor.  For  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  quiet 
pathos,  and  good  taste,  '  Among  the  Hills  '  may  take  rank  among  the  better-class 
fictions  of  the  day." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  A  touching  and  powerful  story." — Spectator. 

RESEDA.     By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of   ''  Gen- 

tianella,"  &c,     3  vols. 
"'Reseda'  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  will  sustain  its  author's  reputation.    It  is 
calculated  to  give  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  lovers  of  modem  fiction." — Post. 

LOVE,  HONOUR,  AND  OBEY.    By  Iza  Duffus 

HaPvDy,  Author  of  "  Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  very  clever  story.    It  is  likely  to  attract  many  readera" — John  Bull. 
"  A  story  of  strong  interest  and  power." — Post. 

STRICTL  Y  TIED  UP.    By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 

Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.  63. 
"A  clever  story.  In  '  Strictly  Tied  Up '  we  have  vigorous  sketches  of  life  in 
very  different  circumstances  and  conditions.  "We  have  the  incisive  portraiture  of 
character  that  shows  varied  knowledge  of  maukinl  'We  have  a  novel,  besides, 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  for  the  author  deals  occasion- 
ally with  burning  topics  of  the  day." — The  Times. 

IVY :  COUSIN  AND  BRIDE.     By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  "  Errant,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  'Ivy '  can  be  recommended  pretty  strongly  to  persons  who  are  able  to  reiog- 
nise  accurate  drawing  of  character,  and  still  more  strongly  to  those  who  appreciate 
pathos.' — Saturday  Review. 
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Published  annually,  in   One  Vol.,  royal  8ro,  m;z7A  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Sis.  6d. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FIFTT-PIRST  EDITION  TOR  1882  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Koll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  amopg  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  FamUy. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de-  . 
ceased  members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.    It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronoimce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Pos(. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HL'^^T,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYXTER,  TEXNIEL,  SAXDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURXE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illnstrated,  price  5s. 
1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking, 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  c!ear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBLTRTON. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  ita  u&efnl  and  interesting^ 
nformation,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

»  4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  *  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.    Its  matter  is  good." — Athenseum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  Story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed, "-Po5^ 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  &  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwers  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  tho 
Bubject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  vrith  so  much  geniality,  thae 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— .4 tAenasu/n. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortvinate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  efifect" — Athenseum. 

10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  thos* 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 
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\    11.  MARGAEET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

•'  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
;ginality  about  it  qmie  ch3ivmmg."—Athenasum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— £'a;ammer. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 'has  the  same 
-elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  hoo^"— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— <SMnctoj/  Tinies 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

•'Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— rtme*. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
■one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posi. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
*  The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm." — Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

'"  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— yKAen^wm. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
took  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  SMXhov."— Saturday  Review, 

^   23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We commend  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
'Characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  ini&T6stmg."—Athenmum. 

24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.   By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  delightful  book." — Athemeum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  flt  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Zancef. 
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25.  NO  CHimCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hoo^"—Athengtum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFA.X,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.    "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MES.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— 2H'mes. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work."— ^xamtVjer. 

'^   28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quarter??/  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like."— ri'mej. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
•'  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  th.eme:'— Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
In  every  gallery  of  religious  biography." — Saturday  Revieic. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  aa 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. "— Athenaeum. 

32.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

•'  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Pojt. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.    Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronoimce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault"— rim^*. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  proformd  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenoeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  vror^s."— Athenaeum. 
"A  Btory  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers.''^— Pwf. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *' JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  lile."— Examiner. 

37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL"— TH'nw*. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hoo^"— Saturday  Revieic. 

38.  ROBERT  FALCONER.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  '  Bobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  Bearching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  ieQUngs^'—Athenaevm. 
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39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.— Athemeum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  rea,deTB."—Ti?nes. 

42.  A  BEAVE  LADY.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax.'^ 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympatLy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43.  HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax." 

• '  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work." — United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Eose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  01ipha.nt,  and  may  hold  ita 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader,"— T'ime.t. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— T'/mes. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— -Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy, 

50.    SIR  GIBBIE.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— /"aW  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike." — Athenaeum. 

51.  YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 

"  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.  It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenosum. 

52.  LORD  BRACKENBURY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  'verve'  in  the  book." — Athenxum. 

"'Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end."— .Academy. 
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